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Engineers study section of cable containing dummy amplifier being payed out. Inscription on life preserver 
stands for “Bell Laboratories Dry Land Cable Ship Fantastic.” 


* Come aboard the FANTASTIC! « 


A ship that never sails helps Bell System engineers 
devise the best way to lay undersea telephone cables 


The telephone cables which now connect Amer- 
ica with Europe, Hawaii and other distant 
places have proved enormously successful. 


Soon more will be needed—to link other con- 
tinents, and to handle the ever-rising volume of 
overseas calls. But the new and lighter cables 
now being tested call for entirely new cable- 
laying techniques and equipment. 


To save time and money, and permit studies 
of the problem under controlled conditions, a 
mock-up of a cable-laying ship—dubbed the 
Fantastic—has been built on a New Jersey hill- 
top some twenty-eight miles from the nearest 
salt water. There, most days, you will find Bell 
Laboratories engineers busily testing the new 
methods and equipment they have devised. 


Winches whine as long sections of cable are 
pulled up from the “hold” and payed out 
“overboard” as if the Fantastic were truly at 
sea. Flying gaily from a yardarm are maritime 
signals warning other vessels to stay clear. 


Elsewhere in the Laboratories, experiments 
show how to grip the cable and control its 
speed, what happens as it sinks into the sea, 
how fast it should be payed out to fit the ocean 
bottom snugly. Still other studies plot the hills 
and valleys of the.ocean floor where the cable 
will eventually be laid. 


The result—telephone service across the 
ocean as good as your own local service. It is 
progress like this which is the aim of our con- 
stant research in all fields of communications. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BA) 
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Accrediting in Higher Education 


A Symposium 


HE editors of the JourNAL present a symposium on problems 

of accrediting in higher education. The preparation of the sym- 

posium began several months ago, when the suggestion was made 
that this subject was of sufficient current importance to merit extended 
treatment in our columns. After a number of conferences with members 
of the editorial advisory board and others, a series of eight topics was 
drawn up, and appropriate persons were requested to prepare manu- 
scripts treating them. Each letter requesting a contribution was accom- 
panied by a copy of the entire list of topics, so that each contributor 
could see the relation of his paper to the whole discussion. So far as 
we are aware, however, no participant knew what any other would say. 

The preparation of the symposium did not go entirely according to 
plan: only five of the papers—by Messrs. Axt, Crotty, Mills, 
Pattillo, and Stuit—were prepared under these conditions. Despite 
repeated efforts, we were unable to find contributors for three of the topics: 
these had to be dropped. Happily, the different topics are closely related, 
and the ones omitted are, to some extent, covered by the contributions 
that we did receive. Henry M. Wriston declined an invitation to discuss 
one of the original topics, and in explanation sent us a copy of a letter 
he had written to William K. Selden, executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, explaining his position on accreditation. 
We liked his letter so much that we asked him to edit it for use as a 
contribution in the symposium; he kindly did so. This leaves one 
article to be accounted for; this will be done in a moment. 

The editors are under heavy obligation to the many persons whose 
co-operation made this symposium possible. Donald P. Cottrell, Chauncey 
D. Leake, and Everett Walters, members of the Editorial Advisory Board, 
assisted in the early planning. Ordway Tead, vice-president of Harper 
and Brothers and editorial consultant to the JouRNAL, made available a 
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copy of Selden’s Accreditation: A Struggle over Standards in Higher Edu- 
cation while it was still in galley proof.!_ The authors of the articles, who 
are identified on the pages where their contributions appear, took time 
from their busy schedules to participate in the symposium as a service to 
higher education. 

We are especially indebted to Mr. Selden, who as unofficial consulting 
editor for this issue of the JourNnat rendered invaluable service. He 
provided copies of the reports of two conferences sponsored by the 
National Commission on Accrediting, as soon as they were available.’ 
In addition to giving valuable advice concerning persons qualified to 
discuss the different topics, he granted us permission to include a 
address that he had prepared for presentation before the Western College 
Association: it appears as the first contribution. 

We invite letters commenting on any or all of the papers, particularly 
from persons who take exception to the views expressed by our 
contributors.* R.H.E. 


1This book is reviewed on p. 351. 

*Dewey B. Stuit, editor, Accrediting of Colleges and Universities in the Coming Decade: Report of 
Conference Sponsored by the National Commission on Accrediting, June 29-July 1, 1959; Report of 
Conference on Accreditation, October 6-7, 1959 (Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1959]. 

8For editorial comment on accrediting, see pp. 344-45. 


Why Accreditation? 


By WitiraM K. SELDEN 


O SUBJECT seems to elicit a greater diversity of responses 

among all groups of educators than the question, Why accredita- 

tion? It is an activity in education about which most educators 
have some knowledge but few have accurate and precise information. 
Like politics and religion, it provides a topic of conversation which will 
almost always be stimulating, if not enlightening. Among laymen, the 
word accreditation will usually arouse awe and respect but seldom meet 
with real comprehension. 

In its decentralization of authority, our method of maintaining 
academic standards in higher education differs markedly from that of 
other nations. In what has become a common European tradition, 
ministries of education were granted legal powers in a manner that would 
have been denounced by the creators of our Constitution. The authority 
to award degrees is restricted to chartered universities and similar insti- 
tutions—not colleges—and charters are severely limited and granted 
only after social and educational needs have been carefully reviewed. 
Faculty members are selected from lists of individuals who have pursued 


Wiuiam K. SELDEN is executive secretary of the National Commission on 
Accrediting. 
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long, extensive, and arduous programs of study. Students are chosen on 
the principle that only the best should be afforded the privilege of a 
university education. To survive in an academic program, students must 
pass many sets of examinations, commencing at an early age and in an 
atmosphere of intense competition. All-purpose schools for students 
with varying interests and contrasting abilities do not exist as they do 
in the United States. Underlying all these factors is a widespread 
respect for education and learning. 

Although our educational heritage derives from Great Britain and 
Europe, we developed a method of controlling standards in higher edu- 
cation peculiar to this country as the result of a combination of forces 
which are of much historical significance. Founded as a Protestant 
country with many denominations jealous of each other, this nation 
adopted the principle that church and state should be separated. As 
time passed and most of the denominations assumed responsibility for 
founding colleges and supporting higher education, none would tolerate 
interference by the state in the operation of its educational institutions. 
In accordance with this political philosophy, the Constitution made no 
provision for a ministry of education; and by the adoption of the Tenth 
Amendment in 1791, authority for education was delegated to the several 
states. Ever since, the proponents of national support for higher edu- 
cation have encountered strong opposition. 

The founding of a national university was attempted at various times— 
first in the administration of George Washington—only to meet defeat. 
The awarding of all degrees earned in the colleges and universities in the 
state of New York by the board of regents was contemplated in legisla- 
tion creating the board during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
but the forces for local autonomy were too powerful to permit even this 
much centralization of authority. In addition to these factors, geographi- 
cal separation and difficulty of communication in an expanding country, 
and the growing spirit of laissez faire, encouraged independence in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Colleges and so-called universities were 
founded, and they granted degrees whether or not they were chartered 
by the state to do so. The academic standards that existed were sup- 
ported largely by the framework of a religiously oriented classical curricu- 
lum, a framework that was to be transformed in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century by the forces of social change. 

The passage of the land grant—college act, the introduction of the 
elective principle, the conversion of undergraduate colleges into uni- 
versities by the addition of graduate and professional education and 
research activities, the steady increase in the number of students and in 
different types of institutions offering post-secondary school education, 
required that some method of establishing and maintaining standards be 
devised. The spirit of the times would not have permitted government 
to assume this responsibility even had government been prepared to do 
so. Necessity forced the institutions, on the one hand, and the profes- 
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sions, on the other, to protect themselves and satisfy their individual 
needs. The result is our hodgepodge of accreditation: six regional associ- 
ations and between twenty and thirty national professional accrediting 
agencies, all active in enforcing standards, and sometimes conflicting with 
one another, as well as with the institutions, in performing this function. 


WHAT are we really trying to do in accreditation? This was a question 
raised in the two conferences which the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing sponsored in 1959. There is no single reply to it except the broad 
statement that we are trying to maintain standards. In any attempt 
to refine this answer, not only will various individuals make different 
comments, but the same comments may not apply to the same 
accrediting agency with equal validity at all times. 

Although the actual functions of accrediting were not adopted until 
some years later, the New England Association in 1885 and the North 
Central Association in 1895 were organized jointly by college and 
secondary-school officials for the dual purpose of establishing standards 
and regularizing procedures for admitting students to the colleges. In 
contrast, the Middle States Association in 1889 and the Southern Associ- 
ation in 1895 were organized by college representatives only. Educa- 
tional standards and admission requirements were factors of equal im- 
portance in these organizations; but, at least in the Southern Association, 
early recognition was given to the need of the member institutions for 
collective protection against competition from institutions that were of 
low quality. Once organized, these regional organizations, led by the 
North Central Association, realized in time—in the case of the New 
England Association, it was a long time—that they could best succeed 
in controlling standards through the process of accreditation. 

Concurrently with these developments, the professional associations, 
specifically medicine and law, were making strenuous efforts to raise the 
quality of their practitioners. Such attempts, which naturally involved 
improvement of the education of those entering the professions, encoun- 
tered opposition from many doctors and lawyers, whose previous education 
was called into question by implication, and from individuals who oper- 
ated schools with low standards. Many of these schools were operated 
for profit, and criticism of them created an immediate economic threat 
to their owners. The struggle was long and hard, but in time the pro- 
fessional associations won out, and the practice of accreditation was 
instituted first in medicine and then in law. It has now been adopted 
by some twenty other professions, not however without opposition and 
criticism, in which the National Commission on Accrediting has been 
intimately involved. Other professional groups are still attempting to 
undertake accrediting functions. 

My own observations have led me to conclude that in the early days 
of an accrediting agency emphasis is usually placed upon compliance with 
specific and frequently detailed standards. Later, when quality can be 
readily assumed, although it may still be hard to recognize and identify, 
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standards become more general, and increasing flexibility in compliance 
with them is permitted. Naturally, there are exceptions, particularly 
among groups which are extremely conscious of their professional status. 
On occasion, they insist, for reasons which they claim are entirely edu- 
cational, on such requirements as a separate school with a dean reporting 
to the central administration or an autonomously operated library. 
How any part of a university can be autonomous and remain a part of a 
single institution I have not been able to comprehend! 

Lest we assume that the enforcement of narrow rulings is limited to 
professional agencies, we should note that three regional associations 
include a specific faculty-student ratio among their requirements. I 
mention this requirement particularly because the governor of Massa- 
chusetts has recently made an issue of it verbally and in writing to the 
President of the United States and to the governors of all the other states. 
He argues logically that there is no valid proof that a specific faculty- 
student ratio is necessary to maintain a high quality of education in a 
college or university. Because faculty salaries are the largest item in 
the educational budget, and because this particular requirement may 
affect the budgets of tax-supported institutions, it is understandable that 
this issue has been raised. Since those accrediting agencies which employ 
specific standards with respect to faculty-student ratios have little proof 
of the importance of this requirement, they are obviously being placed 
on the defensive. 

A defensive position with respect to government officials contrasts with 
the position accrediting agencies have taken on various occasions as a 
protection against unwarranted political interference in educational 
institutions by governors and legislators. The desire for accreditation 
and the threat of disaccreditation have served as countervailing forces 
in situations where pressures, both external and internal, could con- 
ceivably have subverted a college or university from its rightful purpose. 
These pressures are not always exerted by government officials. They 
are also brought to bear by boards of trustees, dictatorial administrators, 
boards of athletic control, dissatisfied faculty, religious bodies, and 
demanding donors. 

Although protection of educational institutions from harmful pressures 
is important, it is a function of accreditation which representatives of 
accrediting agencies seldom mention with enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, you may notice that comments are frequently and eagerly made 
about the stimulation to self-improvement that accrediting agencies 
exert on institutions. It is this function of accrediting to which I would 
like to call special attention. 


WHEN an organization first undertakes the function of accrediting, 
there is generally great variation in the programs of study with which it 
is concerned. After accrediting the great majority of institutions or 
programs of study, however, the agency can justify its existence only by 
doing more than merely concerning itself with the few remaining unac- 
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credited institutions and the marginal ones which it approved in a moment 
of generosity; that is, it must provide its members with services which 
they cannot obtain as satisfactorily from some other source. This 
brings us to the very serious question whether or not the accrediting 
associations are willing to recognize this responsibility and undertake to 
fulfill it. 

In most cases, the six regional associations were organized with the 
direct influence and support of the representatives of the leading colleges 
and universities in each region: to mention only a few, Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, James B. Angell of the University of Michigan, James H. 
Kirkland of Vanderbilt. Are their successors today interested in accredit- 
ing? Are they actively involved in the functions of their regional associ- 
ations? It is true that the demands on the time of college and university 
presidents have multiplied, but it is equally true that the regional associa- 
tions have relatively little to offer to the strongest, most effective, leading 
colleges and universities. The situation is aggravated by the fact that 
without the active support and interest of the leading figures in our out- 
standing institutions, the regional associations cannot maintain a position 
of constructive influence in American education. In times like these, no 
educator with heavy responsibilities for the welfare of society can afford 
to devote his energies to any organization that is not exerting an obviously 
constructive influence. 

We might do well to ask whether accrediting is actually assisting the 
better institutions to improve themselves. Or are they receiving an 
apparently equitable, but actually superficial, study while only the 
weaker, less well-established institutions are being thoroughly investi- 
gated? What valid proof have we that the process of accreditation as 
presently conducted is improving the quality of education? Do we know, 
in fact, what quality in education is? Are our methods and procedures 
of accreditation attuned to the social demands of the time? Should we 
develop other methods of identifying quality in higher education? Are 
we sponsoring a procedure of institutional evaluation that is ineffective 
or inefficient? 


I DO not raise these questions because I believe that accrediting is no 
longer needed and that its usefulness is ended, although this has been the 
publicly expressed attitude of some of our leading educational spokesmen 
of the past two decades, who, when they talked on this subject, unfor- 
tunately perceived only a part of the educational scene. I insist that 
accrediting is a manifestation in education of our form of government 
and political control, and as such it is an integral and irrevocable part 
of the structure of higher education in this country. But I assert with 
equal emphasis that just as we must exercise greater imagination in 
re-aligning some of our governmental procedures. and responsibilities 
because of immense growth in population and rapid technological and 
social change, we must submerge local pride and selfish interests and 
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revitalize accreditation so that it will be a constructive force in education 
and not a mechanism for standardization. The rapid rush of events 
reported to us daily does not permit lethargy or delay. The future of our 
society depends upon an increasingly stronger system of higher education. 
The accrediting agencies can be of help in strengthening our colleges and 
universities if their members appreciate the responsibilities which rest on 
their shoulders. What is at stake is the ability of education to elevate its 
own standards. Our primary means of raising the standards of colleges 
and universities has been the extra-legal method of accreditation. Will 
this method serve society’s needs in the future? Some of our leaders in 
education have grave doubts that it will, if accreditation is not revitalized. 


Accreditation as a Protection 
- against Pressures 


By Mawnninc M. ParrtiL_o 


OR anyone who has been an officer of an accrediting agency, the 

subject of accreditation has greater significance than it does for the 

casual observer or for the college or university administrator, who 
looks at accrediting from the point of view of a single institution. The 
major accrediting agencies see almost daily evidence of the use of accredit- 
ing by administrators and boards of trustees to safeguard their institutions 
from influences which they regard as inimical. This use of accrediting 
takes place behind the scenes and only in a few spectacular cases comes 
to public attention. It is almost always overlooked in discussions of 
accrediting at professional meetings. One of the reasons it is neglected, 
I am sure, is that the documentation of this aspect of accrediting requires 
information which is not a matter of public record and which the officers 
of accrediting agencies are not free to divulge. The most effective way 
to dramatize the matter would be to tell anecdotes about incidents in 
particular institutions; but this, of course, would violate the ethics of 
accrediting and do damage to the institutions involved. 

I have been out of direct contact with accrediting for almost four 
years, and my analysis will lack the freshness that could be given by 
persons who are in touch with present conditions. My only excuse for 
writing on the subject at all is that I was deeply involved in it for seven 
years and can now, perhaps, view it with both sympathy and detachment. 
My remarks are pointed primarily at the general or regional accrediting 
agencies as distinct from the specialized agencies operating in the various 
fields of professional education. 

To appreciate the support that accrediting agencies give to adminis- 


Manninc M. Pattitto ts associate director of Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
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trators, one must understand that the place of the college or university 
president and of his immediate subordinates is different in important 
respects from that of his counterpart in business. Although it is com- 
monly assumed that, apart from perfunctory powers exercised by the 
board, the college or university president has almost complete control 
of the institution he serves, this is not really true. Even his control of 
the faculty is circumscribed in various ways. To gain acceptance for 
his ideas, he must depend, much more than does the business executive, 
on persuasion. His power to appoint and dismiss teachers is limited by 
tenure and other factors, particularly in large universities. He is himself 
subject to a multitude of pressures from all sides—from the faculty, from 
deans and business officers, from the board, from governmental officials, 
from donors or legislators, from alumni, from newspapers, and even from 
students. He tries to nullify as best he c can the deleterious influences and 
to reconcile or divert the others. Often he finds himself in the position 
of having to set one pressure off against another in the hope of neutralizing 
them in the interests of the institution. Thus it is that the power of the 
accrediting agency, which the administrator sometimes has occasion to 
lament, is often utilized to withstand other powers which on given occa- 
sions may be more threatening. 

It is worth noting that the most effective use of accrediting to withstand 
internal or external pressures is frequently based on a distortion or 
misunderstanding of its function. If, for example, a faculty committee 
proposes an alteration in the college calendar, and the president is against 
this change, he may, instead of opposing the suggestion directly, hint 
ominously to the committee that adoption of the proposal would probably 
get the college into trouble with an accrediting agency —assuming, of 
course, that accrediting agencies are very particular about minor matters 
of this kind and less concerned about the realities of education! The 
merest whisper of the possibility of loss of accreditation will scotch the 
proposal. This sort of thing happens frequently. 

Often protection from pressures is afforded by misinterpretation of 
accrediting criteria or procedures. Most accrediting agencies today base 
their decisions regarding the status of an institution on the entire pattern 
of strengths and weaknesses it presents. Single criteria are not usually 
absolute in the sense that low standing on one criterion will disqualify an 
institution for accreditation. Rather, the criteria are guidelines to be 
taken into account in arriving at an over-all appraisal. Weaknesses or 
deficiencies in one area can be compensated for by strength in another 
area. The criteria are not like traffic laws, infraction of any one of which 
may result in punitive action. 

For the purpose of withstanding pressures, however, the administrator 
may represent single items among the accrediting criteria as absolute 
requirements. He may, for example, take some one item suggested by 
the accrediting agency as a symptom of good administration and elevate 
it to the level of a rule or regulation. Let me illustrate this point. It 
has been generally thought by informed observers of college and university 
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administration that the president should be the only officer reporting 
directly to the board. There have been many cases in which a direct 
relationship between a business officer, for example, and the board has 
irreparably damaged the position of the president. The manuals of 
accrediting agencies often describe this situation as undesirable and 
indicate that the practice of an institution with respect to this aspect of 
administrative organization will be studied when an accrediting visit is 
made. It is probably only human that a president whose control is 
being threatened by direct relationships between his subordinates and the 
board should use this criterion, as though it were an absolute rule, to 
ward off administrative difficulties. He may quote the criterion to his 
board and warn them that a departure from the general principle will 
jeopardize the institution’s accreditation. The way in which the matter 
is often put is that if such-and-such a requirement mentioned in the 
accrediting criteria is not observed, the institution will lose its accredita- 
tion, and its credits will no longer be accepted by other colleges and 
universities. 

Thus, the folklore of accrediting exerts its influence in higher education. 
Perhaps it is the lot of accrediting agencies to play the role of scapegoat, 
to be remote deities to whose authority appeal may be made in emer- 
gencies. With these introductory comments, we can now consider some 
of the legitimate uses to which institutions have put accrediting in order 
to protect themselves from internal and external pressures. 


TO TAKE the most flagrant pressures first, there have been several 
spectacular cases in which accrediting agencies have helped to safeguard 
or restore the academic integrity of institutions subjected to political 
indignity. The most notable of these was the action of the North Central 
Association in withdrawing accredited status from North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College in 1938, following the dismissal of the president and 
other personnel by state officials for allegedly political reasons. The 
state of North Dakota brought suit against the North Central Association, 
but the right of the agency to take such action was upheld by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. This decision provided the means for 
restoring the reputation of North Dakota Agricultural College, and has 
ever since stood as a warning to state: officials that political steps against 
state institutions of higher education can have serious consequences for 
the standing of the institutions. 

Similarly, the Southern Association has been instrumental in correcting 
political situations affecting colleges and universities in several states in 
the region it covers, including Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas. Were it not for the legally established freedom of accrediting 
agencies to exclude from their membership institutions whose educational 
programs are being improperly influenced by political considerations, 
public higher education in this country would be subject to far greater 
political pressure than it has been. 

Many colleges and universities have been able to use the reports of 
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accrediting agencies to prevent decreases in financial support or as 
leverage to secure increased support. Church and legislative committees 
are likely to pay more attention to the impartial findings of accrediting 
agencies with respect to the adequacy of an institution’s financial support 
than they are to the pleas of administrators. At least, when the adminis- 
trator is armed with an outside appraisal it strengthens his appeal. 
Sometimes his efforts take strange turns. I recall one case in which a 
large university, in trouble with its regional association primarily because 
of transgressions in intercollegiate athletics, was able to use some unfavor- 
able comments on the quality of its faculty as a means of securing sub- 
stantial increases in funds from the state legislature. In a week or so 
it succeeded in getting needed support that would otherwise have taken 
years. In cases of this kind, the popular view of accrediting agencies as 
austere, educational FBI’s—the very picture that is often disturbing to 
the administrator—works to the advantage of the institution. 

Accrediting has also helped administrators to resist demands for the 
unwarranted extension of educational programs, particularly at the 
graduate level. There is a subtle pressure on many colleges and uni- 
versities, from faculty, students, and the general public, to offer higher 
and higher degrees to more and more people in more and more fields, 
regardless of need or resources. The conscientious administrator who 
knows the limitations of his staff and budget may find himself confronted 
on all sides by demands for additional graduate programs that he knows 
the institution cannot properly provide. The very fact that major 
additions to the educational offerings of a college or university usually 
entail a survey by one or more accrediting agencies is a deterrent to 
hasty improvisation of new programs. Not infrequently, it is the marginal 
institution which feels these pressures most strongly, and the prospect 
of a re-examination of its program by outside educators exerts a powerful 
influence. Accrediting agencies play a similar role in instances of unwise 
upward extension of junior colleges to the senior-college level. 

A problem which presents great difficulty in the sound administration 
of a college or university concerns the division of labor among the three 
groups which together govern the institution; namely, the board, the 
administration, and the faculty. Much of the success of an educational 
institution depends on the degree of co-operation and the common ideals 
of these groups. When one group encroaches on the area of competence 
of another, trouble is almost inevitable. Each group may usurp the 
functions of one or both of the other two, or, conversely, relinquish 
responsibilities which it ought to assume. Although generalizations are 
hazardous, it appears that large universities are most frequently subject 
to jurisdictional encroachment by the faculty, whereas small institutions 
tend to be dominated by the administration or the board. 

All three of the groups involved in the government of higher education 
turn to accrediting agencies from time to time to help protect their 
interests. Without fanfare or publicity, accrediting agencies are engaged 
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constantly in visits, investigations, and negotiations for the purpose of 
straightening out tangled administrative situations. Let a professor be 
dismissed or a president relieved or the composition of a board altered 
radically, and a complaint or request for investigation will almost surely 
come to the accrediting agencies concerned. In these situations, of 
course, the accrediting agencies share the problems with other organiza- 
tions such as the American Association of University Professors and the 
governing boards whose responsibilities extend to several institutions, as 
in a co-ordinated state system of higher education. 

Intercollegiate athletics is an area of institutional administration 
which is particularly susceptible to improper pressures and in which 
college and university officials often stand in special need of outside 
support. The pressures come from alumni, board members, and news- 
papers. Presidents and faculty committees frequently look to the 
regional associations to uphold them in combating demands for increased 
subsidization, enlarged recruitment programs, and similar deviations 
from sound policy. It must be said that accrediting agencies have not 
been very successful in protecting their member institutions from these 
pressures, chiefly because they have not themselves been able to rely on 
presidential backing when the chips were down. The efforts, and the 
eventual failure, of the North Central Association to exert counter- 
pressures in this field in the 1940’s and 1950's stand, at the very least, as 
monuments to good intentions. 


IN THE history of higher education, detrimental influence has been 
exerted in various directions from time to time. Some of the con- 
temporary pressures have been mentioned in the foregoing analysis. In 
an earlier period, the influence of the clergy had to be reckoned with by 
university officials. Except in isolated cases, the pressure from this 
quarter is not strong today. The pressure which is in the ascendancy 
and which is the subject of the greatest controversy in our time is that 
exerted by the states and the federal government. The state pressures 
are well known to the administrators of public institutions, and have 
recently been given extensive study by Malcolm Moos and his associates 
at Johns Hopkins.!. The future of federal relationships with colleges 
and universities is less clear, but it is almost certain that it will be a 
matter of strategic interest in the future. 

Will the accrediting agencies become involved in disputes over federal 
control of higher education? This is a question that no one can answer. 
It appears that the professional accrediting agencies which play a part in 
state licensing procedures and are associated with federal lobbying 
activity will be in a stronger position to deal with governmental pressures 
than will the loosely organized, extra-legal, general accrediting agencies. 
Such influence as accrediting bodies have is likely to be exerted at the 


'Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke, The Campus and the State (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959); see also Committee on Government and Higher Education, The Efficiency of Freedom 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959). 
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point of Congressional action on bills affecting education rather than in 
subsequent opposition to controls. My guess would be that educational 
organizations other than the accrediting agencies will be more active in 
Washington, as they have been in the past. 

However, the very existence of strong accrediting agencies tends to 
lessen governmental control of higher education. If we did not have 
these agencies, the surveillance of academic quality would probably rest 
in governmental hands, as it does in most of the countries of the world. 
Accrediting agencies, which are uniquely American, reflect this country’s 
traditional desire to preserve voluntary self-government in higher educa- 
tion. If they are not kept strong, we shall witness the gradual develop- 
ment of governmental means of filling the void. Such means might well 
come in the guise of philanthropy. The German universities, once the 
greatest in the world, are conspicuous examples of unhappy experience 
with governmental control of higher education. Their history is worth 
pondering whenever we tire of maintaining standards in American higher 
education by voluntary regulation. 


The Accrediting Agencies and the 
Regional Educational Compacts 


By Ricuarp G. Axt 


HE establishment of the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) in 1949 was the first instance of a regional, interstate 
compact in higher education. This was followed by the establish- 
ment of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) in 1953 and the New England Board of Higher Education 
(NEBHE) in 1955. The three regional compacts now include thirty-five 
of the fifty states. All were created by state governments; the compacts 
are signed by the governors of the individual member states and approved 
by the legislatures. The compact agencies are supervised by boards or 
commissions appointed by governors of the member states; it is these 
groups and their appointed committees that give direction to and set 
policies for the regional agencies. Each agency is served by a small 
staff. The administrative costs of the organizations are met by the 
member states, but in recent years substantial funds for program activities 
have come from grants received from foundations and federal agencies. 
Each of the three compact agencies was established by the legislatures 
of the member states for the same major purpose: to increase educational 
opportunity for their citizens by enabling the states to undertake pro- 


Ricwarp G. Axt is associate director of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education. 
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grams of regional planning and action in higher education. Another aim 
common to all three compacts is to make it possible for the states to 
share in the use and support of scarce, high-cost facilities in professional 
and graduate education. In each region, the states share in the use 
of existing educational facilities, and they seek to strengthen higher 
education by planning new schools and facilities to meet the needs of 
the whole region and to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

In many of the activities in which the compact agencies engage, they 
seek the assistance of other regional and state bodies representing state 
governments, higher education, or professional groups for specific projects. 
The compact agencies have no coercive power over any state or institu- 
tional activity, nor do they seek to diminish the distinctive roles per- 
formed by individual colleges in their regions. Rather, their aim is to 
encourage balanced growth of higher education, each institution and 
each state contributing to regional strength as its capabilities permit. 
The three higher educational regional agencies have only the power of 
persuasion—they endeavor through presentation of facts and discussion 
to stimulate quality and sharing whenever possible. 

It is important to state two things that the compact agencies are not. 
They are not accrediting agencies in any sense. Nor are they agencies 
which approve or disapprove programs of higher education in their 
regions. As has been indicated, the agencies’ role involves stimulating 
interest and co-operative efforts, but their opinions can not force any 
institution or state to co-operate. 

In numerous instances, regional programs in specific graduate or 
professional fields are developed in which educational programs at a 
given institution serve several member states. These programs are 
identified by members of the profession involved or by agreement among 
leaders in the graduate field. The concurrence of other interested col- 
leges is sought. Once a decision is made concerning location of the 
regional programs, the compact agencies contribute to making the pro- 
gram successful; but the actual designation is made by the professions 
and the universities. 

Only in New England do the areas covered by the regional compact 
agency and the regional accrediting agency coincide. The thirteen 
states included in the WICHE compact are served by three regional 
accrediting agencies, and the sixteen member states of the Southern 
Regional Education Board participate in three regional accrediting 
agencies.! 


1Eleven members of the SREB are served by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia); three by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (Arkansas, Oklahoma, and West Virginia); and two by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools (Delaware and Maryland). Of the WICHE states, two 
(California and Hawaii) are served by the Western College Association; seven by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington); and four by the North Central Association (Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming). The airline distance from Arizona State University at Tempe to Shepherd State College 
in West Virginia (both of which are accredited by the North Central Association) is over 2,000 miles! 
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Only in the compact of the Southern Regional Education Board are 
accrediting agencies specifically mentioned. The bylaws of the SREB 
say that “the Board, in its study and action, shall collaborate with 
appropriate professional and accrediting associations.” The WICHE 
compact suggests co-operation with “regional planning bodies,” and the 
NEBHE bylaws mention the collaboration of the New England Board 
with “pertinent agencies, organizations, and institutions,” but in neither 
case are accrediting agencies named. 

The role of the Southern Regional Education Board in accreditation 
and the approval of programs was made clear in the minutes of an 
Executive Committee meeting in 1951: “It is not the policy of the Board 
to accredit institutions. The Board will not appraise institutions of the 
region for the purpose of approving or disapproving them on the basis of 
minimum standards of instruction and research.”” Both WICHE and 


NEBHE also hold to this policy. 
WHERE do the interests of the SREB, NEBHE, and WICHE merge 


with the interests of the several accrediting agencies in higher education? 
The common ground is nothing less than a joint search for quality in 
higher education. The concern of the accrediting agencies with quality 
is too well known to need much comment in this article. 

What accreditation in higher education amounts to is recognition of 
an institution that meets standards and criteria established by a com- 
petent agency or association. Its general purpose is to promote and 
ensure high quality in higher educational programs. There are other 
purposes, of course: to facilitate student transfer, to encourage colleges 
to improve themselves, and to assure employers of graduates of accredited 
institutions that the programs pursued are recognized as adequate. 
All these purposes relate to quality. 

Quality is also the keynote in the policies of the three regional compact 
agencies. In identical language, the bylaws of the three agencies state 
that “the quality of educational services provided shall be the highest 
possible consistent with e resources of the compacting states and 
territories.” 

How do the three regional agencies work to improve the quality of 
institutions in their regions? In three ways: (1) by research and studies; 
(2) by sharing existing facilities and establishing new, multi-state edu- 
cational programs, and (3) by conferences and workshops. In these 
efforts, the regional agencies often take account of the fact of accredita- 
tion of institutions or of professional programs.? The regional agencies 
also co-operate with accrediting agencies in their regions through joint 
sponsorship of conferences or studies. In the sharing of educational 


Although there are minor differences among the regions, the compact agencies generally follow 
these policies: formal regional programs involving the transfer of funds, students, or faculty gen- 
erally include only accredited institutions and accredited professional programs; however, in more 
general efforts to increase quality, such as research on higher education, workshops, and conferences, 
the accreditation factor is usually not considered. It should be noted that no institution is a member 
of the compact agencies; the states are the members. 
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facilities, however, there has been relatively little co-operation between 
the regional agencies and the accrediting bodies. 

Let us look at three examples of joint efforts on the part of regional 
accrediting agencies and the three regional higher. educational agencies, 
simply to note the variety of ways in which co-operation has taken place. 

In 1957, the New England Board of Higher Education co-sponsored, 
with the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the regional conference of the President’s Commission on Education 
beyond the High School. This was a mutually convenient and agreeable 
arrangement. It came at a crucial time in NEBHE’s early history and 
contributed a great deal to strengthening the potential for regional action. 
The New England Association profited from co-operation with the 
NEBHE by receiving staff assistance and research findings not normally 
available. 

The Southern Regional Education Board, through its interest in 
institutional studies and evaluation and in response to a proposal by the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, entered into an agreement with the 
Commission which provided for a co-operative research project designed 
to report on problems and procedures for institutional self-evaluation 
which would be helpful to the Southern Association in revising its accredi- 
tation standards or developing new ones. SREB lent financial assistance, 
and SREB staff members participated in the planning of the project. A 
pilot program of institutional self-study and periodic visitation by 
accrediting committees will, it is hoped, lead to a general understanding 
and improvement of accrediting procedures in the South. 

This project represents a situation in which both agencies—the 
SREB and the accrediting association—seek, once again, to further the 
common goal of quality. As a result of this co-operative project, the 
Southern Association hopes to improve the techniques of evaluation it 
uses in accreditation; the goals of the SREB will be achieved to the 
degree that the over-all quality of Southern higher education is raised as 
a result of these improvements. 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education was 
recently requested by the Northwest Association to co-operate in stimu- 
lating discussion and action regarding “diploma mills” in the Western 
region. Interest in diploma mills was heightened by a recent pamphlet 
published by the American Council on Education which outlined the 
danger of these institutions and suggested that their activities be curtailed 
through state legislation. Ultimately, of course, action on diploma mills 
must take place in individual states. But agreement on a general plan 
of attack among the educators and state officials involved in the WICHE 
organization and the accrediting agencies may enable both of these 
groups to stimulate action in Western states which is co-ordinated to 
produce more effective results more quickly. 

The WICHE Executive Committee, which met in April, 1959, invited 
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representatives of the Northwest Association, the Western College 
Association, and the North Central Association to discuss the diploma- 
mill problem and possible avenues of action which the groups might 
take together. As in other instances, a search for quality is what brings 
WICHE and the accrediting agencies together. 

These three examples happen to involve the regional accrediting 
agencies. Many instances could be cited of close collaboration with the 
professional accrediting associations. In initiating studies and in setting 
up interstate programs, one or more of the compact agencies have worked 
with the accrediting arms of the American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, the National League for Nursing, and 
other organizations. 

There are other cases in which regional higher-education agencies and 
accrediting associations have co-operated in research, conferences, and 
workshops, and in planning or sharing facilities. An important aspect 
of this co-operation is the rapport developed between the two kinds 
of agencies. Joint participation at regional conferences, sharing of data 
and research reports, and other kinds of mutual assistance, although they 
do not always produce tangible results, specific programs, or easily 
identifiable increases in quality, nevertheless are indications of the firm 
base for co-operation that exists between regional-education agencies and 
accrediting bodies. 


WHAT are the prospects for further co-operation between the three 
regional agencies and accrediting associations? As has been noted, the 
present degree of co-operation exists in spite of several factors which tend 
to dilute mutual interest: (1) only in New England are the areas covered 
by the two kinds of agencies identical; (2) in general, the interests of the 
compact agencies extend to many institutions and agencies not included 
in the membership of the regional accrediting associations; (3) in no 
case do the compacts or bylaws of the regional agencies emphasize the 
necessity for co-operation; indeed there is only indirect reference to 
accrediting associations; and (4) the compact agencies intend to stay out 
of the field of accreditation. Recent developments, however, which 
have had an impact on accrediting agencies may well lead to greater 
co-operation between SREB, WICHE, NEBHE, and the regional ac- 
crediting agencies. 

In a letter to President Eisenhower written in February, 1959, 
Governor Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts raised a question about the 
adequacy of the concept of the student-faculty ratio used by accrediting 
agencies as part of their evaluation of colleges and universities. He 
recommended that educational experts in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare be requested to review this criterion carefully, 
and, if further study was needed, that the President be asked to name a 
committee of distinguished educators to head a task-force survey and 
make recommendations to him on this issue. 

William K. Selden, executive secretary of the National Commission 
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on Accrediting, and Arthur Flemming, secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, met with the Governor and discussed 
the matter at length. In June, an invitational conference on accrediting 
was held by the National Commission, at which twenty-five educators 
discussed, among other things, aspects of institutional quality to be 
considered in accrediting, techniques and procedures employed in the 
collection of data for use in accrediting, and the possibility of enlisting 
groups outside the agencies or institutions to collect the data. 

The educators made several recommendations. Among those impor- 
tant to this discussion are the following: (1) “ . . . Accrediting agencies 
should encourage and assist in the collection of important compara- 
tive data for institutions to employ in their self-studies” and (2) “‘Con- 
sideration should be given to the employment of an agency . . . to 
collect from the colleges and universities various types of objective or 
factual data which can be used by accrediting agencies, and by the 
institutions themselves in making self-studies.’”* 

In October, more than one hundred and fifty representatives of fifty 
accrediting agencies and other educational organizations attended a 
second meeting on accreditation at which they had an opportunity to 
discuss the conclusions and recommendations of the earlier conference. 
Representatives of all three regional compact agencies attended this 
conference. Amid certain expressions of doubt, uncertainty, and danger, 
the two recommendations listed were approved in principle by the majority 
of those at the October meeting. 

If the objections of Governor Furcolo and others regarding formulas 
and standards which are employed in the accreditation process are to be 
met adequately, considerable study of costs, teaching load, student-faculty 
ratio, and other aspects of higher education will have to be undertaken. 
The interest of the National Commission in this research is a good omen. 
Although the last several years in American higher education have seen 
debate and controversy on data of all kinds, there have been few organized 
attempts to collect information sufficient in scope to permit adequate 
judgments of many facets of higher education. The regional higher- 
education agencies are in a position to assist the Commission and the 
accrediting agencies in conducting such research. During the past few 
years, each of the regional agencies has done an increasing amount of 
research, and the resources at their command can be useful to the Com- 
mission—trained personnel, libraries containing essential information, and 
numerous contacts through which data can be accumulated quickly and 
efficiently. 

To say that the regional compact agencies could assist in this effort 
means that they could participate in data collection and research. Obvi- 
ously, they would not use the data for evaluation of individual institu- 
tions after it had been collected and analyzed. As was noted early in 
this article, the compact agencies are not accrediting agencies. Their 


*Dewey B. Stuit, Accrediting of Colleges and Universities in the Coming Decade (Washington, 
D.C.: National Commission on Accrediting, 1959], pp. 29-30. 
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interest in quality will have been served if they can assist the accrediting 
associations in the massive job of research that apparently will be 
undertaken. 

There are other areas in which the activities of the compact agencies 
and accrediting associations will no doubt lend themselves to co-operative 
planning. The pursuit of quality—on a regional, local, state, or insti- 
tutional basis—may take many forms. The compact agencies, working 
with accrediting associations, can and will find areas in which co-operative 
effort will yield greater results for the regions they serve. 


The Effects of Accreditation Procedures 
By Henry C. Mitts 


EW people associated with institutions of higher education are 

neutral on the subject of accreditation. Its advocates affirm the 

value of accrediting agencies in upholding standards and improving 
the quality of education. Its opponents, who are more numerous, 
deplore the power of accrediting agencies, the inflexibility and detailed 
nature of the standards they set up, and the stifling effect which it is 
claimed they have on the initiative, imagination, and freedom to experi- 
ment which institutions of higher learning should enjoy. Relatively few 
persons tend to see accreditation as an evolving force in higher education 
which, in spite of the demands accrediting agencies make on institutions 
and their occasional failure to recognize that “‘different’’ does not neces- 
sarily mean “inferior,” has much to contribute toward creating the 
strong colleges and universities required by a dynamic society. 

There is little question that accreditation, particularly by professional 
agencies and organizations, was valuable in the early years of this century. 
The creation of professional schools of medicine was undoubtedly 
furthered by the system of accrediting which was adopted. Standards 
were established and enforced that had a tremendous eftect in improving 
the quality of medical education. The effect of accreditation on education 
for the other professions reveals much the same pattern. 

Over the years, changes in the philosophy and basic policies of 
accreditation have slowly been taking place, brought about in no small 
measure by the progressive strengthening of the entire system of higher 
education. The function of accrediting in medical education today, for 
example, is a far cry from what it was in the time of Flexner. Then, 
the main purpose of inspection was to eliminate glaring weaknesses and 


Henry C. Mitts #s vice-president for educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, which was recently evaluated by the Middle States Association. 
This article, written after the evaluation was completed, is inevitably colored by the 
experience. 
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indefensible practices. The emphasis now is on helping the institution 
to improve itself through self-study, a technique which has been endorsed 
by professional organizations and regional associations." 

Another development, less spectacular but wholly salutary in its 
effects, is the current co-operation between regional and professional 
associations. As often as possible, all agencies or associations schedule 
accreditation visits to one institution at the same time. The advantage 
of this procedure for the institution seeking accreditation which has 
professional curriculums or schools is that it is not beset by a continuing 
stream of questionnaires to be completed and evaluation teams to be 
received, but can concentrate on preparations for one visit by a single 
group representing all the organizations involved. Since the various 
agencies sending out the questionnaires—an essential component of the 
accrediting process—seek approximately the same basic data about a 
given institution, the saving of time and energy for those who must 
complete them is obvious. 

The new approach to accreditation, which is steadily gaining accept- 
ance, is clearly stated in a release sent to members of evaluation teams 
of the Middle States Association prior to a visit to a particular institution. 


A Middle States evaluation is a long range process designed to 
help an institution analyze its functions, appraise its educational 
effectiveness, and discover means by which its work can be strengthened. 
Accreditation is involved, but as a by-product rather than as a primary 
factor. It is simply a recognition that in the judgment of its peers the 
institution is providing the quality of educational service which society 
and the educational world have a right to expect of it. 

In many cases some members of the evaluation team represent 
specialized accrediting agencies as well as the Middle States Association. 
What has been said above about the nature of the evaluation and the 
function of the team applies completely to them as Middle States 
representatives, which they are in every respect. They will of course 
follow the instructions of their specialized agencies also when those 
agencies want a descriptive as well as an evaluative report. The team 
chairman will count on them for the same kind of analysis which he 
expects of their colleagues, but their time will be devoted to the areas 
of their special interest. They will not be given assignments which 
prevent them from serving adequately as representatives of the 
specialized agencies also. Their work dovetails with that of their 
teammates, each reinforcing and extending the other. 


Accreditation procedures tend to fall into a standard pattern. 
Normally, there is a preliminary, informal consultation between the 
institution and the regional accrediting agency. This is usually devoted 
to setting a date for the visit of the accrediting group, determining the 
number of professional agencies that will be involved, and making specific 


1See, for example, Lloyd E. Blauch, editor, Accreditation in Higher Education (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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arrangements for the investigation, the date for submission of question- 
naires, and similar details.2. The institution then compiles the necessary 
data and answers the questionnaires. Reports based on them are sent 
to members of the visiting group in ample time for thoughtful study. 
Then comes the actual visit. On the basis of their study of the reports, 
supplemented and placed in perspective by the conferences held with 
the personnel of the institution, members of the visiting group prepare 
their individual reports and submit them to their chairman. He in 
turn prepares a single report which, after approval by the appropriate 
reviewing body, is sent to the institution. 


WHAT are the immediate effects of accrediting procedures on the institu- 
tion seeking accreditation? Are the regular activities of the institution 
disrupted for too long a period? Do the procedures justify themselves 
in terms of the value of the results to the institution? These and similar 
questions have been asked. In all likelihood, no two persons from different 
colleges or universities would give precisely the same answer, since 
experience with accrediting bodies varies. It may be said, however, that 
the good effects of accreditation in general outweigh the bad. 

Like an iceberg, the vast bulk of the work undertaken by the institution 
seeking accreditation does not appear above the surface. If the answers 
on the questionnaires are to present an accurate, detailed, and com- 
prehensive picture of the institution, as they must in order to perform 
their function in the total accreditation process, a great deal has to be 
done by faculty members and administrative officers. The items of 
the questionnaire normally probe every facet of the institution’s program 
and operation.* To provide answers, studies of a particular function 
or course of study may have to be undertaken or available data may 
have to be compiled in new forms.‘ This is a heavy addition to the 
regular duties of administrative officers and faculty, who must appoint 
committees to prepare various parts of the report and an administrative 
officer to co-ordinate them; plan necessary studies; set up controls to 
ensure uniformity and accuracy in the treatment of basic data about 
the objectives of the institution, student classification, financial informa- 
tion, and the like; and agree on a schedule for submitting the individual 
reports to the co-ordinating committee. The reports are then edited 
for accuracy, for internal consistency, and for consistency in terms of the 
institution as a whole. They may have to be returned to the com- 
mittees for further work, in which case the whole process must be repeated. 
When the final report is completed, it is duplicated and distributed to the 
association and the members of the visiting group. 


2In the case of the Middle States Association, these preliminary conferences may go further 
and include discussions of the specific parts of i its structure, programs, and operations concerning 
which the institution is most interested i in receiving help. Toa significant degree, the evaluation 
becomes a co-operative venture in which the institution plays an active and constructive role. 

*The respondent to the questionnaire is usually free to depart from the specific items or to alter 
the organization of the items if he conveys adequately the information sought. 

‘Because of the type and range of data required for a Middle States Association evaluation, the 
period needed for completion of the reports, depending on the complexity of the institution, may be 
as great as two years. 
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All of this takes time (and tact!) and represents a real burden for at 
least some of the faculty and administrative staff. Other projects or 
activities may have to be set aside temporarily, and there may be an 
interregnum during which the institution’s momentum is diminished. 


WHATEVER the burden of this phase of the accreditation process, there 
is clearly much to be gained from it. The preparation of the reports 
makes necessary a clear statement of the purposes of the institution, 
which, in certain types of accreditation, is evaluated in terms of the pur- 
poses it has adopted rather than by any standard pattern or objective 
criteria. The preparation of this statement may force a fresh look at 
purposes which have tended, partly because of tradition and the sanctity 
of the catalogues in which they are embedded, to become overgeneralized 
and hackneyed. If an evaluation did nothing more than compel an 
institution to rethink and reformulate its purposes in the light of today’s 
society and the institution’s place in it, it would be warranted. 

But there are other positive values that should not be overlooked. 
Preparing a statement of purpose should involve many members of the 
faculty and the administrative staff, and should thus contribute to a 
wider appreciation of what the institution stands for. It is a bench mark 
against which the institution as a whole may be measured. What 
resources are available to enable the institution to attain the goals it 
has set for itself? Is the administration organized to achieve these 
goals? Are there outmoded practices and structures that should be 
eliminated or new offices that should be created? What weaknesses are 
there in staffing, programing, and facilities that militate against success 
in the attainment of the purposes set forth? Answering these and 
similar questions objectively and analytically will prove most helpful 
to the institution and will more than justify the time and energy that have 
to be spent by the faculty and staff. 

Perhaps of equal importance are the studies and compilations of 
data, not undertaken sooner because of indifference, complacency, lack 
of awareness of their importance, or lack of staff, which are required 
for accreditation. Once done, the value of the studies will be recognized, 
and in all probability they will be continued, enabling the institution 
to face its problems more intelligently in the future. 

The actual visit of the accrediting team also creates difficulties for 
the institution, particularly for the administrative officers. However, 
if the purpose and nature of the evaluation have been made clear to those 
who have not actively participated in the preparation of the reports, 
the visit can be a stimulating and valuable experience. No interruption 
or disruption of the instructional process is necessary; and although the 
time of the administrative staff and certain key faculty members must 
be placed at the disposal of the visiting group, the visit is very short and 
its benefits more than compensate for interruptions in routine. 

Every effort is always made to ensure that the visiting group is com- 
posed of experienced, competent personnel. They are recruited from 
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the area in which the institution is located and from the same type of 
college or university, and are thoroughly familiar with the particular 
field or function which they have been asked to investigate. For the 
most part, they will have studied carefully the reports which have been 
sent to them. The visit itself has a twofold purpose: (1) to enable 
the consulting group to supplement, at first hand, information which they 
have gained from the reports, and (2) to extend or clarify their under- 
standing of a particular area by conferences with the appropriate personnel. 
In an approach which emphasizes institutional self-improvement, they 

come as consultants rather than inspectors. To refer again to the state- 
ment made by the Middle States Association, “their function is to study 
the institution’s analysis of its work in the light of the facts as they see 
them, and give the institution the views of a group of competent outsiders 
on its strengths and weaknesses.” Consequently, the interviews held 
during the visit, the basic documents examined, the additional information 
requested, and the preparation of the final report are all approached on 
the basis of that orientation. 

Granted that there may be members of the consulting group who 
do not prepare adequately for a visit. Granted also that others may 
arrive with fixed ideas about how to solve problems which they attempt to 
put into action without regard to the institution’s history or to contrary 
views which may be equally valid. Granted further that for a number 
of reasons some members may not reach a true understanding of the 
particular situation with which they are attempting to deal. On balance, 
the visit should nevertheless be helpful to the institution. The questions 
asked in the conferences, the suggestions made, and the opportunity to 
see the institution through the eyes of outside critics should give faculty 
members and administrators a new look at old problems and stimulate 
ideas for possible solutions. Comparison of a school’s practices with those 
of the home institutions of the visiting group often puts a problem of the 
host institution in clearer perspective and suggests effective ways of 
attacking it. University people are noted for talking shop. This type 
of shoptalk, which focuses on crucial issues, can be most rewarding. 

There are many questions that should be asked in attempting to 
assess the over-all effect of accreditation. If the regional accreditation 
group includes representatives of the appropriate professional accrediting 
agencies, so that the interruption of the institution’s activities occurs 
only once in a period of years, the effect, on the whole, will be salutary. 
When proposals to correct undesirable conditions which may have been 
supported by the administration of an institution without success are 
made by an accrediting agency, they are sometimes received as a revelation 
and promptly acted on. A prophet is not without honor. 

There are weaknesses in the accreditation processes. Some of them 
have been indicated; others might be cited. But given the point of view 
and the procedures which have been evolving in the field, in the case of 
regional as well as professional associations, accreditation is, on balance, 
a force for good in higher education. 





Improved Methods of Accrediting 


By Dewey B. Sruir 


ECAUSE of a growing concern about the quality of higher educa- 

tion in the United States, increased attention has been given in 

recent years to the evaluation of colleges and universities. Evalua- 
tion studies have been conducted by accrediting groups, educational 
organizations, interested individuals and, especially, by institutions 
themselves. Many colleges and universities have made self-studies, not 
only in the interest of quality in higher education, but also to aid in long- 
range planning. The establishment of bureaus of institutional research 
and the support provided by foundations have stimulated additional 
interest in the problem. 

Despite the interest in institutional evaluation, the results thus far 
fall short of expectations. Although the findings of self-studies in many 
cases have been useful to the local institution, they have not developed 
principles of evaluation which would have wide application. In accredit- 
ing, evaluation plays a central role, particularly in the process of deter- 
mining the degree of quality which separates the acceptable from the 
“not quite acceptable.” 

The principal techniques used by accrediting agencies in the evaluation 
of colleges and universities are the personal interview and the question- 
naire. Institutions have been required to supply an extensive body of 
information by answering questions put to them in oral or written form; 
and their educational quality has been judged in large part on the basis 
of the information collected by means of these two data-gathering devices. 
To be sure, the interview and questionnaire are essential tools in insti- 
tutional evaluation, but experience in counseling and personnel work has 
shown that, particularly in predicting success, other measuring instru- 
ments, such as tests, are usually more effective in assessing the aptitudes, 
interests, and achievements of individuals than are the interview and 
related observational procedures. One wonders, therefore, how much 
time, money, and energy are wasted each year by excessive reliance on 
personal visits of accrediting teams when better data could possibly be 
collected by the use of other measurement techniques. 

If it is granted that the interview and questionnaire are not adequate 
techniques for gathering data, what other methods are satisfactory? 
One must recognize that evaluation proceeds from certain assumptions. 
The writer, with many others, believes that an educational institution 


1See Royal F. Bloom and Everett G. Brundage, “Prediction of Success in Elementary Schools 
for Enlisted Personnel,”’ Personnel Research and Test Development in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
edited by Dewey B. Stuit (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 251-54; 
see also E. Lowell Kelly and Donald W. Fiske, The Prediction of Performance in Clinical Psychology 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1951), pp. 195-96. 
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should be judged by the quality of its products—students, research, 
service—due adjustment being made for the admissions standards of the 
institution. If this assumption is accepted, then obviously the adminis- 
trative structure, financial situation, business methods, and even the 
facilities of a college or university are of secondary importance. Accredit- 
ing teams may wish to investigate such matters for possible explanations 
of the observed quality of performance, not as ends in themselves. One 
could, of course, argue that they are important in themselves and are 
therefore entitled to consideration in the accrediting process; but in doing 
so, one should not assume that they are necessarily associated with the 
quality of the educational job the institution is doing. 

Having stated that an institution should be judged primarily by the 
quality of its products, the writer must admit that the measurement 
of products is not always a simple matter. For this reason, the evaluator 
seeks to identify those factors or facets which seem to have a direct 
bearing on the quality of the institution’s work. Statements by various 
authorities and a review of the literature indicate that the significant 
factors are the following: objectives, curriculum, faculty, instruction, 
students, personnel services, institutional research, and educational 
facilities (especially the library and laboratories).2. Were it not difficult 
to measure, a ninth factor could probably be added to that list; namely, 
institutional tone or atmosphere. Some recent studies indicate that 
institutions differ markedly in tone, and that these differences are asso- 
ciated with differences in institutional quality.* 

The dimensions of institutional quality listed suggest that there are 
two major problems to be faced in evaluating an institution. First, there 
is the problem of developing and using the proper techniques to assess 
each of the dimensions; second, there is the problem of interpreting the 
data obtained. Although these problems are difficult ones, they should 
yield to sound and continuing research. 


EVEN though the interview and the questionnaire will continue to be 
used extensively, attention should be given to techniques which deserve 
greater use than they have been accorded in the past; namely, tests, 
ratings, and follow-up studies. Each of these measurement techniques 
has had extensive use in education; but their roles in accrediting have 
been more limited, partly because of the belief some accrediting agencies 
have expressed that accrediting should emphasize the qualitative rather 
than the quantitative. 

To the present writer, there appears to be some confusion in opposing 
the terms qualitative and quantitative. This point of view has also been 
expressed by Pattillo.t Often those advocating less use of quantitative 


*Dewey B. Stuit, editor, Accrediting of Colleges and Universities in the Coming Decade [Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Commission on Accrediting, 1959]. 

83Donald L. Thistlethwaite, “College Environments and the Development of Talent,” Science, 
CXXX (July 10, 1959), pp. 71-76. 

‘Manning M. Pattillo, ‘Accrediting in the Public Interest,” Educational Record, XXXVI 
(April, 1955), pp. 120-28. 
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data in accrediting are really expressing their disapproval of using 
quantitative data which are not directly related to the quality of 
the educational job the institution is doing; for example, the precise 
number of books in the library, amount of money in the endowment 
fund, or number of members on the board of trustees. Certainly in 1960, 
one would not attempt to evaluate student scholastic aptitude in a par- 
ticular college by making a qualitative estimate. Instead, one would 
administer a reputable test, such as the School and College Ability Test, 
and compute a measure of central tendency, such as the mean or median 
of the test scores of the students at that college. The same principle would 
apply to the problem of comparing student achievement at different col- 
leges. The final decision to accredit a college should be a matter of 
judgment, but valid and reliable quantitative data which deal with 
truly significant aspects or dimensions of the quality of an institution 
should be used whenever possible in arriving at this judgment. Quan- 
titative data which deal with trivia should, of course, not be considered. 
However, there seems to be no reason to believe that, in the accrediting 
process, the proper use of sound quantitative data is ever a handicap. 

It is dificult to compare different institutions in respect to perform- 
ance because colleges and universities differ considerably in types of 
student population. Some have a highly selective admissions policy; 
others accept any high-school graduate. This problem is dealt with, in 
part, by grouping institutions homogeneously according to their aims 
and purposes. Granted that such a classification is useful, some objec- 
tive measure of the scholastic aptitude of students on various campuses 
is still needed. It would be most helpful, therefore, to develop a national 
scale of college aptitude to which the scores in the commonly used college- 
aptitude tests (for example, the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination, the School and College Ability Test, and the 
American College Test, could be converted. Each institution of higher 
education would then be able to determine its particular position in the 
scale. Such a national scale could also be used in measuring the quality 
of student achievement to correct for differences in levels of student 
ability. Holland illustrates this use of an aptitude scale in his review 
of the findings of Knapp and Goodrich regarding the output of scientists 
by various types of college.* 

A second purpose which tests can serve in the accrediting process is 
the evaluation of student performance. To be sure, achievement-test 
scores are frequently made available to accrediting teams when they 
inquire about the quality of student performance. The chief problem is 
that testing practice varies from one institution to another. This creates 
difficulties when an attempt is made to compare institutions within 
relatively homogeneous categories. 

In the North Central studies of the 1930’s, the use of tests was con- 


5J. L. Holland, “Undergraduate Origins of American Scientists,” Science, CXKXVI (September 6, 
1957), Pp. 433-37; R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952). 
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sidered in the accreditation of institutions of higher education. The 
conclusion was reached that testing had not developed sufficiently to 
justify the use of test batteries in evaluating institutions. Many advances 
have been made in the field of testing since the completion of these 
studies, and it seems appropriate to ask whether it is not time to give 
serious consideration to the construction of a test battery which could 
be used to measure the intellectual results of higher education, par- 
ticularly in the liberal arts and sciences. Such a battery should attempt 
to measure the student’s competence in the major areas of knowledge 
and his ability to use that knowledge, and it should consist of tests of wide 
range from which each institution could select those most appropriate for 
its particular program. For example, one institution might include a 
test in the fine arts; another might choose to give tests in both biological 
and physical science in preference to one in natural science only. 

Such a test battery should be administered nationally to obtain 
norms for each test for entering Freshmen, students completing two 
years of college study, and those finishing work for the Bachelor’s degree. 
Norms could then be made available for many types of institution, 
classified by region, type of control, and so on. Every college or uni- 
versity would be free to compare itself with whatever group of institutions 
it wished. It would not be necessary for one institution to know the 
score of any other—only its own as compared with the norm of a par- 
ticular group. 

A major objection to achievement tests which has been raised by 
Zook and Haggerty is that performance on such tests is affected as much 
by the student’s ability as by the quality of the college’s curriculum and 
teaching.* For this reason, all test scores in the battery which has been 
proposed would have to be interpreted in the light of differences in level 
of student aptitude. The primary emphasis in accrediting, however, 
should be put on the changes taking place in the performance of students 
between the freshman and senior years. If this is done, the differences 
in student aptitude from institution to institution will not be a com- 
plicating factor. 


ALTHOUGH tests can and should play an important part in institutional 
evaluation, it is quite clear that the measurement of certain dimensions 
of quality involves human judgments. When such judgments are 
necessary, as in the evaluation of an institution’s objectives, every pre- 
caution should be taken to make them precise. The North Central 
studies of the 1930’s made important contributions along this line, and 
the refinements nealite in 1960 should make ratings even more useful 
in the accrediting process. Rating scales are nothing more than devices 
to lend greater objectivity to human judgment—to define with exactness 
what is to be evaluated, on what scale the person or object being rated 


‘George F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty, Principles of Accrediting Higher ie ns: The Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), Vol. I, pp. 115~18. 
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is to be compared, and in what form the judgment is to be rendered. 
Since accrediting involves the exercise of judgment by members of visit- 
ing teams whose backgrounds vary considerably, extensive use should be 
made of rating devices. How good a person’s judgments will be depends, 
among other things, upon his background and experience, his competence 
in evaluation, the range of information which is available to him, and the 
clarity with which he renders his judgments. 

In recent years a number of follow-up studies have been made which 
apply closely to the accrediting process. Particularly to be noted are 
the studies by Knapp and Goodrich, Knapp and Greenbaum,* and 
Havemann and West.® Obviously, there are many problems involved in 
making follow-up evaluations of institutions. One is that the scholastic 
aptitude of students, which affects institutional productivity, varies 
among institutions; however, as Holland shows, this problem is not 
insurmountable. Another concerns differences in institutional objec- 
tives. Again, the problem can be solved by a careful grouping of insti- 
tutions which have similar purposes and programs. If it is agreed that 
in the final analysis institutions should be evaluated on the basis of their 
product—that is, the extent to which the institution has succeeded in 
changing the values and the viewpoints of its students—then follow-up 
studies of institutions should play a very important role in accrediting. 

Many self-studies, as well as studies made by accrediting teams, are 
not as useful as they could be because of the absence of appropriate 
types of normative data. Numerous colleges and universities, for 
example, have made follow-up studies of their own graduates. Very 
frequently, however, these studies have been incomplete, and have failed 
to serve their purpose, because of lack of normative data. If, for instance, 
a particular liberal-arts college discovers that 30 per cent of its Freshmen 
do not return for the sophomore year, that 15 per cent of its graduates 
go on to advanced work, and that 75 per cent of its graduates enter teach- 
ing, what do these statistics mean? The only possible answer is that they 
are not meaningful until compared with the performance of students at 
similar institutions. Thus accrediting agencies can make a major con- 
tribution to institutional evaluation by promoting the collection of such 
normative data and making them available to colleges and universities. 


THE foregoing discussion has suggested that much research must be done 
to develop measuring instruments which will be of maximum usefulness 
in accrediting. The necessary technical knowledge is available for 
building a battery of tests measuring the major intellectual outcomes of a 
beral education, although a good deal of research remains to be done 
on the refinement of such tests. 


7170p. cit. 
®*R. H. Knapp aad J. J. Greenbaum, The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate Origins 
icago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 
°F. Havemann and P.S. West, They Went to College (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
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The effects of a liberal education include changes in attitudes and 
appreciations as well as growth in knowledge. To a considerable extent, 
professional and graduate education are also concerned with these non- 
academic factors. Since most, if not all, institutions purport to produce 
changes in the values and viewpoints of students, it is important for 
accrediting teams to be able to judge whether a given institution is 
successful in this phase of its educational program. Some promising 
leads in the measurement of non-academic changes in students have been 
developed; vigorous and imaginative research on this problem is urgently 
needed. 

Studies should be undertaken to discover the weaknesses of the personal 
interview and the questionnaire, and to investigate new approaches. 
Some of the regional accrediting agencies have made preliminary studies 
of the effectiveness of visiting teams in the process of accreditation; such 
studies illustrate the type of research which should be undertaken initially 
in this field. This kind of study should be followed by much more 
refined investigation of the interviewing process and of the questionnaires 
used in collecting basic data. 

Limitations of time and space do not permit a more detailed state- 
ment of the research needs in accrediting. To some extent, the problems 
of measurement encountered are those which characterize all educational 
measurement. Over and above research on measurement, accrediting 
agencies must make a careful study of every phase of their operations. 
If accrediting associations approach their problems in the spirit of dis- 
interested inquiry, they will serve an important and useful function as 
higher education enters an era of unprecedented growth. 


The Accreditation of Law Schools 
By Homer D. Crotty 


CCREDITATION of a law school, as the term is used in this paper, 
is the procedure by which the American Bar Association, the 
principal accrediting body, recognizes that the schools which it 

-approves meet certain predetermined standards. Accreditation is 
administered through the Council of the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar (hereafter referred to as the Council). This 
paper is concerned not only with the need for legal accreditation and its 
underlying standards but also with important problems in the area. 
Admission to the bar in all states is controlled either by statute or 
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by rule of the highest state court. The student must pass a bar examina- 
tion before he is admitted, except in a few states which still permit the 
discredited diploma privilege; that is, allowing graduates of local law 
schools to be admitted without examination. In many states, a student 
must graduate from a law school approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion before he is permitted to take his bar examination. A few states 
give some other accrediting agency, such as the state’s own committee 
of bar examiners, exclusive authority to approve a law school. 

As a result of these statutes and court rules, accreditation of a law 
school by the American Bar Association is not only essential but nearly 
inescapable for most law schools, despite the claim of some university 
administrations that accreditation by this professional agency creates 
an unnecessary burden. Accreditation by a state educational agency or 
by a college or university association, although desirable, will not meet 
the legal or judicial requirements. The legal profession, by demanding 
approved schools, can at least protect the public from poorly or inade- 
quately trained members of the bar, and give law students the assurance 
of quality in university law schools. 

There are 129 law schools which have the American Bar Association’s 
approval; in 1959, the enrollment in the approved schools was approxi- 
mately 38,700 students. However, more than thirty law schools located 
in fourteen states do not have this approval. In the main, these are 
evening schools, and with few exceptions they offer instruction far below 
the standards permitted by the Council. Occasionally, some of these 
schools raise their standards enough to gain approval, but, unfortunately, 
most of them are indifferent to the need for high standards; they remain 
commercial ventures, offering a very poor product for the tuition they 
receive. Nevertheless, approximately 9 per cent of all law students 
are attracted to these unapproved schools, some of them little better 
than diploma mills. 


THE history of the changing requirements for admission to the bar 
has been a stormy one from colonial times to the present. Before the 
Revolution, some of the colonies had begun to set fairly high standards 
of training for their lawyers. Later, particularly during the Jacksonian 
era, standards were abandoned. Indeed, as late as 1933, the Indiana 
constitution contained a provision that any citizen over the age of 
twenty-one who was a voter and of good moral character could be admitted 
to the bar. 

The American Bar Association has struggled constantly since its 
founding more than three-quarters of a century ago for improvement in 
the standards of legal education. Its Section of Legal Education was 
established in the early 1890’s. In 1921, a survey by Alfred Z. Reed 
revealed a shocking inadequacy in legal education except at some uni- 
versity law schools.! At that time, graduation from high school was 

‘Training for the Public Profession of the Law (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921). 
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sufficient to enable a student in many states to be admitted to law school. 
In addition, many states granted the diploma privilege. There was no 
consistency in standards of legal education. Since the universities and 
colleges had not provided for the adoption of minimum standards, only the 
profession itself remained to establish such standards. Therefore, at 
the request of a committee of lawyers headed by Elihu Root, the American 
Bar Association adopted the Resolution of Law School Approval. 

Although substantial progress has been made in most of the states 
since 1921 in the adoption of the American Bar Association’s standards 
of approval for the accreditation of law schools, a large number of states, 
including many of those which require high standards for law schools, 
still permit a student to offer a period of study in a law office as his sole 
preparation for admission to the bar. There is no question that study 
in a law office is almost universally inferior to study in an approved 
law school. It represents a survival of the Abraham Lincoln tradition: 
Lincoln never went to law school; therefore no one need go to school to 
practice law. In many states the legislators fight bitterly to keep this 
law-office privilege, so anxious are they to stop what they call a “lawyers’ 
monopoly.” They argue that the accredited law schools have such 
high standards and burdensome tuitions that the law will become a 
monopoly of the rich or the property-owning classes. 

The Lincoln tradition still exerts a powerful inhibiting influence 
on the improvement of legal education. No other profession has to 
contend with a similar force. Indeed, the public would be shocked if 
medical or dental schools were not accredited. On this point, a former 
law-school dean, addressing a medical group, said to the doctors: ‘‘Gentle- 
men: Every night, before you go to bed, you ought to go down on your 
kr.ees and thank God that Abraham Lincoln did not study medicine.” 
Perhaps the slow progress in the improvement of legal accreditation can 
be better understood in the light of this statement. 

This year, the Council is completing a three-year re-inspection program 
of all the law schools on the approved list. These re-inspections are 
made either by its adviser or by law-school deans or professors. When 
deficiencies are discovered, they are brought to the attention of the 
proper law-school and university authorities, sometimes rather forcefully, 
for correction. In 1921, the American Bar Association’s resolution had 
only the force of public opinion behind it; today, it has the sanction of 
statute or court decree. 


THERE are six principal minimum standards of accreditation which 
the law school must meet. In discussing these, one must also consider 
the current problems affecting such standards, as well as their implica- 
tions, if any, for accrediting in other professional fields. 

First, the law school must not admit students unless they have had at 
least three years of acceptable college work. However, a law school 
which requires four years of full-time work, or an equivalent amount 
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of part-time work, for the first professional degree in law may admit 
a student who has successfully completed two years of college work. 
This standard of pre-legal education is designed to ensure the maturity 
which such an education brings. Many American law schools require a 
college degree for admission, and the practice is widely advocated by 
lawyers. The American Bar Association has hesitated to adopt this 
policy, however, for fear that it will deter recruitment of lawyers. Ap- 
proximately six schools have a two- to four-year pre-law program. Law- 
school enrollment, notwithstanding heavy increases in population, has 
remained remarkably constant for several years, although the number of 
lawyers in private practice has actually declined. 

Second, the law school must require its students to pursue a three-year 
course if they devote substantially all of their working time to legal 
studies. They must take a longer course, equivalent in the number of 
working hours, if they study law on a part-time basis. The prevailing 
fashion of early marriages since the end of the last war has increased the 
economic pressure on law students to devote some of their time to the 
support of their families. This serious problem is under discussion by 
the Council, as well as the Association of American Law Schools, for it 
is recognized that if the amount of time spent on work outside of school 
is substantial, the student’s law studies will suffer materially. Moreover, 
if several men in a class are devoting much time to outside employment, 
the instruction of the entire class suffers. No adequate solution for 
this problem has been found, but large increases in scholarships and loan 
funds may provide a partial answer. 

Third, the law school must have an adequate, readily accessible 
library available for the use of its students: at least 7,500 usable volumes. 
A county or a state law library located in the same city as the law school, 
or one adjacent to it, does not, in the opinion of the Council, furnish 
ready access to legal materials. 

There has been much discussion concerning whether the law library 
should be distinct and autonomous from the university library. The 
Council expects a law library to be able to supply legal materials when 
they are needed. If the university or college library cannot do this, 
the quality of the law library suffers materially. Obviously, to keep 
instruction up-to-date, a law library must acquire new legal materials 
as soon as they are available. 

Fourth, the law school must have a sufficient number of full-time 
teachers to make sure that the faculty has a personal acquaintance with 
the whole student body: at least one for every ninety students. A full- 
time teacher must not practice law, although the standards allow him 
to take an occasional case or to write an occasional brief. Because of 
low salaries in teaching, many instructors have been tempted to engage 
in more private practice than the standards allow. This situation 
improves as the university authorities begin to recognize that there is 
not merely an inter-law school competition for instructors but also the 
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attraction of private practice to lure their law faculties away. The 
Council has been very firm in urging adequate salary increases to attract 
and retain excellent talent for the law schools. 

Fifth, the law school must not be operated as a commercial enterprise. 
The compensation of any officer or any member of the teaching staff shall 
not depend on the number of students or the fees received. This standard 
is designed to prevent law schools from admitting unqualified students 
in order to increase their revenue from fees. Removing the commercial 
schools has greatly improved legal education. 

Sixth, the law school must be one which, in the judgment of the 
Council, possesses reasonably adequate facilities and maintains a sound 
educational policy. This standard calls for continuous improvement in 
the quality of law schools. Under it the Council may examine from time 
to time the quality of the instruction, the teaching load, faculty salaries, 
assistance to law students, the attention given to changes in legal educa- 
tion, the methods of instruction, and so on. 

The six standards discussed were designed to establish at the outset 
two principal quantitative factors—a minimal pre-legal collegiate educa- 
tion and a minimal legal education. The standard designed to ensure 
the maintenance of a sound educational policy was adopted in 1938. 
It permits the Council to determine whether the law school is keeping 
up with the times and to suggest needed improvements. Its interpretation 
varies; it can be employed to prod those schools which are falling behind 
the leading law schools in the nation. Finally, the threat of disaccredi- 
tation if standards are not maintained gives the legal profession an 
instrument of resistance which the political authorities cannot ignore. 

The standards have brought about a material improvement in the 
quality of legal education. However, the American Bar Association's 
inspection, like that of other accrediting agencies, may irritate the uni- 
versity administration. A common complaint has been that there are 
too many accrediting agencies and that the accreditation by the American 
Bar Association is unnecessary. Nevertheless, the court rules and 
statutes of most of the states concerning law schools require the approval 
of the American Bar Association; that is a legislative and judicial fact 
which cannot be ignored with impunity. 


FROM time to time, inspections disclose that university administrations 
have not given the law schools the support—principally financial— 
which the Council believes they should have. After all, in the competition 
for funds between the various professional schools and the undergraduate 
departments of the university, the administration is likely to yield to 
those who are most vociferous in their demands. The law-school dean 
cannot overrule his president or the trustees of the university to get an 
adequate appropriation. It is here that the work of the Council can 
be most helpful to the law school. It can point out to the university 
administration, as it has in numerous instances, that the quality of the 
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law school is suffering, and that unless the situation is corrected, accredita- 
tion may be withdrawn. The Council has not acted arbitrarily in these 
cases, and its demands in nearly every instance have brought about 
almost immediate improvement. 

Because the bar has a direct interest in maintaining the quality of 
the profession, it is not likely that legal education will stagnate. The 
great majority of law schools will progress. By setting up and maintaining 
a body to deal with the accreditation problem, the American Bar Associa- 
tion is in a position to bring about needed improvements in those law 
schools which lag, to encourage general progress in legal education, and 
to combat those tendencies, political and otherwise, which would lower 
the quality of the profession. 


The Futility of Accrediting 


By Henry M. Wriston 


NOTE with interest that there is to be a new review of the broad 

problem of accreditation by the National Commission. My opinion 

on the general situation is requested. Perhaps this is because I have 
had experience in the field, having served with the Board of Review of 
the North Central Association and having been president of that organi- 
zation when the new “standards” were adopted. I was also a member 
of the Association of American Universities at the time that the accredi- 
tation procedures were still in full operation. In reaching a conclusion, 
therefore, my philosophical bias is more the fruit of experience than the 
other way round. I did not take the road to Damascus before I had 
stoned the prophets. 

It is well known, I hope, that the accrediting procedure does not 
protect us from wretched and fraudulent institutions. The recent 
flare-up about diploma mills recalls to my mind what President Jessup of 
the State University of Iowa, and later of the Carnegie organizations, 
said. He stated that he had never observed that a single diploma mill 
was put out of business through the operations of accrediting procedures. 
I can add my testimony to that. The two such institutions in Rhode 
Island that I succeeded in having closed, and whose charters were for- 
feited, were shut with not even the slightest help from the New England 
Association or any other accrediting agency. 

I have never regretted seeing the Association of American Universities 
retire from the field of accreditation. It did not have the machinery, or 
money enough to create the machinery, to do a responsible job. There 
was no rationale behind the order in which the colleges were examined. 


Henry M. Wriston, president emeritus of Brown University, is now head of 
the American Assembly, Columbia University. 
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In many instances, the examination seemed to me scandalously super- 
ficial. In one fairly large institution with which I was intimately familiar, 
it occupied two men four hours. Moreover, once an institution was 
accredited, it was not re-examined and was never dropped. The acid 
test of the non-viability of the list was the fact that the members of the 
Association themselves no longer used it as reliable, or even as a useful 
guide to the admission of candidates to their own graduate schools. To 
lament the disappearance of a list which rested upon such insubstantial 
foundations is to take the position that it is better to deceive the public 
than to be honest. 

The American genius has been for decentralization. In so far as 
we have private enterprise, the essence of its operation is that many 
hundreds or thousands or millions of persons make individual judgments 
which affect prices, profits, and production as well as wages. We stand 
at the opposite extreme from the Soviets, whose decisions are made at 
the center and radiate outward to the individual. With us, the radia- 
tion is from the individual toward the economy. That has been at the 
root of our philosophy of education—to distribute responsibility as 
widely as possible and make the educational process responsive to a vast 
number of constituencies that hold many values in common but that 
also have particular interests which thus find recognition, as, for example, 
in church schools. 


ON THE basis of long observation and participation, I am convinced 
that the pursuit of excellence is not advanced by accrediting procedures. 
The undoubted values are offset by throwing the mantle of accreditation 
over institutions which barely deserve it, if at all. The stimulus to 
improvement arising from the effort to get accreditation is an external, 
indeed a superficial, influence; it has no perceptible relationship to that 
inner drive for excellence which marks a worth-while institution. After 
accreditation is achieved, there is a strong tendency to slack off and 
revert to one’s idols. 

In the beginning it seemed to me that there was more vigor than 
discretion in the effort of the National Commission on Accrediting to 
reduce the number of accrediting agencies. Over the years there has been 
some progress in reduction of competition among such organizations 
and perhaps a retardation of the rate of their proliferation. 

Nonetheless, some of these advances have been achieved at the 
price of equating incommensurables. The situation may have changed 
since my retirement in 1955, but in one instance the Middle States 
Association sent in a large team and reported in voluminous fashion. 
The New England Association sent two people and, by vote of the Associa- 
tion, their report was limited to four typewritten pages. I do not think 
they stipulated how wide the margins should be and whether it had to 
be double-spaced. Each process led to the accreditation or the denial of 
accreditation, but the pretense that the two procedures operated on any 
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reasonably comparable basis was a formalistic rather than a substantial 
conclusion. 

One reason for the vast multiplicity of accrediting organizations— 
quite apart from the guild spirit, the snob appeal, and the desire stimu- 
lated by the great depression to maintain scarcity values—arose from 
the disparities in the quality of work within the same institution among 
various departments. In many institutions, if not all, there is dis- 
tinguished work in some fields, less distinguished work in others, and 
scandalously inadequate work in some. If accreditation were carried to 
its logical extreme, each department would have to be accredited sepa- 
rately. This would require elaborate machinery and involve unreason- 
able costs. The start in that direction which had been taken through 
the multiplication of accreditation agencies had already reached the point 
of spending money for that which is not bread. 

Even if it were possible to do the work of accreditation competently, 
fairly, and uniformly, that process would further impair the integrity of 
institutional management; it would accentuate the jockeying for position 
within institutions, which is already serious; it would emphasize statistical 
and mechanical “standards” without giving adequate consideration to 
the total educational pattern. It would make Parkinson’s law operate 
to a degree beyond that which already threatens our educational advance. 

The famous Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching revealed in dramatic and conclusive fashion 
the fact that, generally speaking, colleges get the kind of students they 
deserve and students get the kind of colleges they deserve. There was 
no evidence that accreditation or non-accreditation had anything to do 
with it. 

Accreditation has led to setting up measures like the “Carnegie Unit,’ 
which then become substitutes for excellence and take years to extirpate. 
The accreditation process inevitably is driven to judgments which are 
essentially superficial, transient in their validity, and a drain upon time, 
energy, and resources that ought to be put into the real obligations of 
the college or university. This has long been true; but now that schools 
of every sort, from the great and complex universities through technical 
institutions, colleges of liberal arts, teachers’ colleges, agricultural 
institutions, and all the rest, are subsumed under one category, the evils 
inherent in the whole idea have grown along with the proliferation of 
institutions. Accreditation seeks not only to compare apples with 
grapes, but both with camels and cod. 





Are Student-Ratings of Teachers 
Affected by Grades? 


The Report of Three Studies at the University of 
Washington 


By Vircinia W. Voeks anp Grace M. FRENCH 


RE college students influenced by grades when they rate quality 

of teaching? Do they assign high ratings to instructors who give 

high grades and lower ratings to instructors who give lower 
grades? If student-ratings are little affected by grades, might they not 
be profitably used to evaluate teaching techniques? At present we have 
only a few clues concerning what relationship exists between a teacher’s 
rating by students and the grades he has assigned the raters.! This 
paper reports three studies designed to add to our information.? 

The student-ratings were obtained as part of spring registration at 
the University of Washington. Each student of advanced sophomore 
standing or higher was asked to list anonymously five faculty members 
who in his judgment should receive a rating of (1) Very superior, 
(2) Superior, (3) Competent, (4) Only fair, or (5) Of less value to me than 
others. A mean rating was computed for each teacher cited by twenty 
or more students. 

These ratings have high reliability (r=.944). They also correlate 
highly with other student-ratings of teachers. For example, ratings 
obtained at the University of Washington during registration for a 
sample of 299 faculty members had a correlation of .87 with ratings from 
a classroom questionnaire, even though the two kinds of ratings were 
made two years apart and by different students. Most of the members 
of three large departments, two in the physical sciences and one in the 
humanities, had been rated by students during spring-term registration 
in 1952. Also available were all grades assigned by these teachers 
during the two preceding terms, fall and winter, 1951-§2. 


1See J. D. Heilman and W. D. Armentrout, “The Rating of College Teachers on Ten Traits by 
Their Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (March, 1936), PP. 197-216; Earl 
Hudelson, “‘The Validity of Student Rating of Instructors,” School and Society, LX XIII (April, 1951), 
pp. 265-66; and C. H. Smeltzer and R. S. Harter, “Comparison of Anonymous and Signed Ratings 
OF Teachers,” Educational Outlook, VIII (January, 1934), pp. 76-84. 

3These are part of a series of studies directed by E. R. Guthrie and the Office of Student 
Ratings, made possible by a research grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the University of 
Washington. The first two studies reported here were designed and carried out by Virginia Voeks; 
the third study, by Grace French. The ratings of teachers were collected by the Office of Student 
Ratings under the direction of Grace French. 


Vircinia W. Voeks is professor of psychology at San Diego State College, 
and Grace M. Frencu is personnel-measurement specialist at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Two rank-difference correlations were computed for each department: 
(1) the percentage of 4’s and B’s each instructor had given to his fall- 
and winter-term classes and his subsequent student-rating, and (2) the 
percentage of D’s and E’s each instructor had given and his subsequent 
student-rating.® 

The ranges in the percentages of high grades and low grades were 
very great in each department (see Table I). For example, in Depart- 
ment A, one teacher gave only 33 per cent of his students /4’s or B’s, 
whereas another member gave 71 per cent 4’s or B’s. Similarly, the 
percentages of D’s and E’s ranged from 8 to 42 per cent for the various 
members of Department A. The range of student-ratings was also wide 
for each department, covering evenly the entire possible range. These 
quite wide intra-departmental ranges in both grades and student-ratings 
provided highly favorable circumstances for clear-cut correlations to be 
revealed between the two variables if grades exerted even a slight influence 
on the rating of teachers:by students. 

Nevertheless, all of the correlations between grades and student- 
ratings were negligible (see Table 1). No correlation was reliably greater 
than zero, even at the 5 per cent confidence level.* Teachers who gave 
relatively large proportions of 4’s and B’s showed no systematic tendency 
to receive relatively high ratings. Nor did teachers who gave many 
D’s and E’s generally receive lower ratings than those who gave relatively 
few D’s and E’s. This was true in each of the three departments studied. 

These data strongly suggest that no relationship exists between 


grades and subsequent student-ratings for the distributions as a whole. 
But might there not be, perhaps, a relationship which holds only at 
the extremes? To answer this question, a second set of analyses was made. 


FROM each of ten large departments, we selected the teacher with 
the highest average student-rating and the one with the lowest average 
rating on the spring, 1952, registration scale. These teachers not only 
had the top or bottom ratings in their own departments but were also 
in the top or bottom 1¢ per cent of the entire faculty in relation to the 
over-all university norms established in this scale.® 

For each teacher, we computed the mean of all grades he assigned 
during the terms preceding the ratings made at spring-term registra- 
tion. As Table II shows, the teacher with the highest student-rating 
in his department usually had given a slightly higher average grade than 


*These correlations are not affected by the class level of the students of the various teachers, 
since the student-ratings given by lower-division, upper-division, and graduate classes do not differ 
from each other in any systematic way. See E. R. Guthrie, The Evaluation of Teaching: A Progress 
Report (Seattle: University of Washington, 1954), p. 5; and University of Washington, ‘“‘Evaluations 
of Academic Effectiveness,” November, 1949, P- 3 

‘The one notable correlation (though still statistically insignificant) is an oddity caused mainly 
by two factors: In Department B, the teacher with the lowest rating assigned the grade C to 71 per 
cent of his students, and the teacher with the highest rating had a rather flat grade distribution. 

’Some of the teachers with high ratings had mainly lower-division students; others had mainly 
upper-division students; still others had a rather even distribution of students at all class levels. The 
low ratings of teachers ‘also showed no consistent trend in relation to the class level of the students. 
This is, of course, what one would expect in view of the previously mentioned fact that no relationship 
exists between the student’s year in school and the ratings assigned to teachers. 
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the teacher with the lowest student-rating in that department. These 
differences were very slight and often not statistically significant, even 
though each mean was based on a large number of cases. In five of the 
ten pairs, the teachers with the highest and lowest ratings did not give 
significantly different grades; in four pairs, the top teacher gave signifi- 
cantly higher grades than the bottom teacher in that department; and 
in one pair, the top teacher gave significantly lower grades than the 
bottom teacher. 

We made an additional ¢-test for the group as a whole (twenty teachers 
and 3,049 students). This analysis showed no reliable difference between 
the mean grades given by the ten teachers with high student-ratings 
and the mean grades given by the ten teachers with low student-ratings. 
What slight relationship may exist occasionally between grades and 
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student-ratings is almost certainly not one of direct cause and effect. 
That is, in the relatively rare instances in which a teacher with high 
ratings also gave appreciably more high grades, it is evident that he did 
not receive higher ratings because he gave more than the average number 
of high grades. Some support for this proposition is afforded by the 
data given. Other pertinent data are presented in the next section. 

Our chief aim in the third part of the study was to ascertain whether 
when a teacher’s rating by students improved, he had given higher grades. 
We used the University of Washington classroom questionnaire, which is 
administered only to classes whose teachers request this service. The 
items ask opinions on clarity of explanations, interest in the progress 
of the class, friendliness of manner, enthusiasm for the subject, and 
ability to interest students in the subject. 

Many teachers have used this questionnaire often, sometimes with 
different results for different classes. The names of all teachers who 
had used the classroom survey twice in the same course, at least one 
quarter apart, were collected. From this group, we selected those 
whose second rating was at least three deciles higher than their first.* 


*Norms for this questionnaire were constructed on the basis of ratings of a sample of 284 faculty 
members drawn at random from the entire university population of instructors, assistant professors, 
and associate professors. The report of a classroom survey indicates to the teacher into which tenth 
(decile rank) of the norm distribution his average rating falls. 
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Since the ratings have high reliability (r=.92 for classes of twenty stu- 
dents), a three-decile jump was considered an adequate criterion of 
improvement in ratings. By using only ratings from different sections of 
the same course, we held constant factors of course content, course 
requirements, and types of students. 

Ratings from thirty-two classes, two for each instructor, fitted the 
criterion and were therefore used for this study. The grades given to 
these classes were obtained from the registrar’s files and from depart- 
mental files. A chi-square analysis was made for each instructor, and 
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an over-all chi-square analysis was made for all instructors together. 
Table III gives the results of these analyses. 

Of the sixteen individual analyses, thirteen show no significant 
differences between the grade distributions assigned to the classes that 
gave high and low ratings. Results of the analyses of only three teachers 
approach statistical significance: one of these teachers gave lower grades 
to the class which gave him a higher rating (P=.08); the other two gave 
higher grades to the classes giving them higher ratings (P=.07 and .o1). 

The over-all analysis of the faculty gave similar results: the distribu- 
tion of grades assigned to the classes giving lower ratings did not differ 
significantly from the grades assigned to the classes giving higher (or 
“improved”) ratings (see Table III). Clearly, then, higher grades did 
not cause the improvement of ratings by students. 

The major findings of the studies are the following. In each of three 
large departments, faculty members gave widely varying percentages 
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of 4’s and B’s and D’s and E’s. They also received markedly different 


student-ratings of their teaching. However, grades and student-ratings 
had no reliable relationship in any department. In ten large depart- 
ments, the teachers with the highest student-ratings seldom had given 
appreciably higher grades than the teachers with the lowest ratings. 
There was no significant difference in grade distribution for the two 
groups as a whole. Of sixteen teachers who had received student-ratings 
from one class which were considerably higher than those from a previous 
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*These figures show the criterion for inclusion in the study. They have not been used in the 
calculation of the chi squares. 

{This is the proportion of times that a difference in grades this large or larger would occur by 
chance—that is, the proportion that would occur if there were no systematic difference in the 
distributions of the two sets of grades. 


class in the same subject, only one had given appreciably higher grades 
to the class from which he received the higher ratings—another had 
given considerably lower grades. Usually, the grades given to the two 
. Classes were strikingly similar. 

Apparently, high ratings cannot be “‘bought”’ by giving high grades, 
nor are they lost by giving low grades. Both when judging their 
instructor’s over-all value as a teacher and when rating his skill in specific 
respects, such as clarity of presentation and development of interest, the 
students rarely, if ever, were influenced by the grades which they had 
received from that teacher. College students appear to have greater 
objectivity and less superficial value systems than we have realized. 
Were we to heed their perceptions of our teaching abilities, we might find 
a rich source of clues which would enable us to increase our skills. 





Equality of Economic Opportunity 
and the Gifted Student 


A Basic Conflict in the American Tradition 


By Tuomas Ruys WILLIAMS 


CADEMICIANS seem to agree that students with extraordinary 

capacities to learn should be afforded every opportunity to do so. 

Expressions of concern over the fate of the gifted student appear 
regularly in articles in a broad range of professional academic journals. 
Generally, the writers agree that the superior student should be identified 
early and that special provision should be made for his education. 

In this writer’s view, the special plans being made for the superior 
student run counter to the longstanding American cultural tradition of 
equality. Provisions for gifted students must, at the very least, involve 
a large investment of instructional time, library facilities, and physical 
resources. In a period of limited enrollments in public education, such 
concerns would be matters of simple planning; but in a time of public 
pressure to admit all qualified students, particularly in public higher 
education, any special provisions for superior students will force specific 
choices between using instructional resources for the gifted and for the 
average student. If the demand for the expansion of public education 
continues, it is not difficult to foresee a time when many academicians 
will be faced with a sharp conflict. An examination of the cultural theme 
of equality and its corollaries as they affect public education provides 
an understanding of this conflict. 

A modern Tocqueville visiting the United States would be struck 
by the apparent lack of a formal nation-wide system of public education 
with a central authority to enforce standardized curriculums, teaching 
methods, and activities. He would note the numerous types of public 
schools: one-room rural, large urban vocational, urban academic, county 
consolidated, and so on. He would also observe the plethora of public 
organizations which control and direct these schools. A systematic 
examination of this diversity would reveal, however, that the apparent 
autonomy of American public schools is in fact superficial, and that 
there is actually a unified system in operation as centralized and 
rigidly structured as those in other areas of the world. This system is 
determined by the general cultural theme of equality and its several 
corollaries, which define for most Americans what the standards of public 
education should be and, more importantly, what they should not be. 


Tuomas Ruys WituiaMs is an assistant professor of anthropology at Sacra- 
mento State College. 
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Morris E. Opler defines a theme as “‘a postulate or position, declared 
or implied, and usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, 
which is tacitly approved or openly promoted in a society.” Every 
society is organized around a varying number of themes, which in sum 
provide the structural configuration for customary patterns of everyday 
behavior that are observable as ‘““American,” “Navaho,” “Eskimo,” and 
so on. Every group’s way of life—their customs, beliefs, attitudes, 
ideas—is made up of an interdependent system of such linked premises 
or postulates; an understanding of the behavior of the members of any 
society can be gained by reference to the particular themes in that group 
and to the ways in which such themes are functionally related to one 
another.’ 


THE American theme of equality requires that every person, regardless 
of racial stock, creed, or ethnic affiliation, must have unrestricted access 
to most types of social activity available in American society. A number 
of investigations have listed this theme, although without empirical 
validation, as recognizable throughout the course of American history.* 
There are also more than two dozen empirical studies of American social 
life which provide accurate records of informal tests of the theme of 
equality. In each, the theme is expressed most frequently in terms of 
opportunity for public education and improved economic status. 

Robin M. Williams concludes from these studies that the theme of 
equality is a dual one, consisting of civil-rights equality and equality of 
economic opportunity. Equality of civil rights appears to have two 
facets: (1) intrinsic, personal, or biologically innate equality that may 
take a variety of forms—“all souls are the same before God,” “‘a man’s a 
man for all that,” or ‘‘after all, he is a human being’’; and (2) specific, 
formal equality consisting of equal rights under the law. Historically, 
the legal codes of American society have recognized and protected intrinsic 
equality. Both aspects of the theme, civil- rights equality and equality 
of economic opportunity, were given as arguments by the majority of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in-the 1954 decision ordering racial integration 
in the public schools. In issuing this opinion, the court recognized the 
manner in which the theme of equality permeates American society. 

However, equality of economic opportunity must be sharply differ- 
entiated from either of the facets of innate equality, for this particular 
value is believed to account for whatever inequalities exist among men. 
It should be noted that for most Americans the word eguality connotes 


Some Recently Developed Concepts Relating to Culture,” Southwest Journal of Anthropology, 
IV (Summer, 1948), p. 120. 

2Cf..Cara DuBois, ‘ ‘The Dominant Value Profile of American Culture,” American Anthropologist, 
LVIT (December, 1955), PP. 1232-39. 

3For exam ole, see Lee Coleman, “What Is American?: A Study of Alleged American Traits,” 
Social Forces, XIX (May, 1941), pp. 498 f. 

‘For example, see W. L. Warner et a/., Democracy in Jonesville (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949); John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New York: Yale University Press, 1937); 
and James West, Plainville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 

5 American Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951), pp. 411-15. 
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“equal economic opportunity,” and that they tend to equate material 
indicators of economic equality with intrinsic equality. Studies of 
American life also reveal that most citizens view public education as the 
prime means of ensuring equal economic opportunity. 


THE first corollary of the theme of equal economic opportunity is faith 
in public education. This value, expressed in a variety of ways, lays 
stress on education as a primary agency of personal and societal progress.® 
The large expenditures for public education in the United States and 
the compulsory-attendance requirement for all children for at least 
a ten-year period are practices without parallel in human history. 
Public school buildings in America usually dominate villages and towns 
as cathedrals do in Europe and South America. Most Americans hold 
that public education is basic to the survival of the American way of life. 
The recent national shock over the Soviet sputniks and their implication 
of American technological failure brought immediate demands for changes 
in public education. 

Faith in public education has a long history in American life. The 
most effective spokesman for public education in the formative years 
of the Republic was Thomas Jefferson, who continually advocated the 
proposition that a free society requires an educated citizenry for the 
making of public policy. 

Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The people themselves therefore are its only safe 
depositories. And to render them safe, their minds must be improved 
to a certain degree... .7 
Jefferson’s ideas on universal public education were considerably 

broadened in the era now generally termed the Age of Jackson. 
Between 1829 and 1837, the faith that led Jefferson to state, “I am not 
among those who fear the people,’”’ was the basis for a series of drastic 
social reforms demanded by frontier farmers and small tradesmen, led 
by the popular hero Andrew Jackson. The foundation of all Jacksonian 
social reforms was a free universal education which, it was believed, would 
bring economic rewards and an enhanced social position to the individual, 
thereby strengthening the whole of American society and ensuring true 
equality. 

In the years between 1840 and 1910, advocates of public education 
were provided with a further argument when it became apparent that 
public schools were the primary agency in assimilating the masses of 
European immigrant children into the new society. The process by 
which generations of new Americans acquired memories and traditions 
of the Plymouth Plantation and the Revolutionary War was carried on 
largely in publicly supported schools. Because of its role in assimilation, 


*For a discussion of this corollary, see Raymond M. Hughes and William H. Lancelot, Education: 
America’s Magic (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1946). 

7Saul K. Padover, editor, The Complete Jefferson (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pierce, Inc., 1943), 
pp. 668-69. 
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public education was regarded as one of the primary instruments for 
achieving social and economic advancement in American society. 

A second corollary of the theme of equality of economic opportunity 
is a distrust of the aims of public education and the knowledge to be 
gained through it. Since the Jacksonian era, the practices of formal 
learning have been attacked as too impractical, too expensive, too corrosive 
of basic cultural values and specific ideologies—unsuited to the main 
purpose of publicly supported formal instruction; that is, to obtain a 
better job. Although largely negative, this corollary, too, distinctly 
shapes, directs, and controls public education in the United States by 
defining what it should or should not be. The charge of impracticality 
formerly made against public education, which was mainly in the liberal- 
arts tradition, was part of a vigorous movement to establish vocational 
studies. Public education in contemporary American society tends to 
exhibit the stresses of these two educational philosophies. The para- 
doxical situation in which a citizenry pays billions of dollars in taxes for 
public education, yet scorns the intellectual as an ‘“‘egghead”’ and uses 
the term “intelligentsia” as one of irony and derision, is more easily 
comprehended when viewed in this historical perspective. So, too, can 
the polemics of many contemporary academicians be understood. 


THERE is, then, a unified system of public education in the United 
States, founded upon the cultural theme of equality and the corollary 


themes of faith in public education and suspicion of impractical 
knowledge. These factors will create acute problems for academicians 
in public education when the consequences of special provisions for the 
superior student—further limitation of facilities and resources—become 
apparent to the public. The larger part of the population may resist 
special provisions for the superior student as giving him too much of an 
advantage in economic and social competition. 

It may be argued that because of the Soviet challenge to American 
technology, such a contingency will not arise. Programs for superior 
students could survive occasional attacks as un-American if the larger 
public were convinced that national survival hinged on such educational 
measures. It is more reasonable to assume, however, that patterns of 
cultural behavior which are as firm a part of the American heritage as 
the theme of economic equality will not be displaced easily. Short of the 
danger of world war, it is unlikely that the American public will be 
readily convinced of the wisdom of special programs in the liberal arts 
for large numbers of superior students, even though at present they may 
urge special programs in applied science, mathematics, and so on. Any 
conclusion by academicians that the current public interest in education 
is a sign of commitment to special programs for superior students would 
be mistaken, and might lead to a vigorous redefinition of the purpose 
of formal education as the primary means to equal economic opportunity. 





Short Contributions 


Old versus New in Language Fields 


The New Linguists have, for a good many years, been urging the 
general adoption of their startling principles of analysis and synthesis 
in the study and teaching of the structure of English; and in the study 
of modern foreign languages, the oral-auralists, upholders of a “direct” 
method that bars the students’ native speech from the classroom, have 
likewise, simply by ignoring it, weakened regard for a knowledge of 
English grammar. 

There are those who are patient and sturdy enough to plow through 
the prodigies of the New Linguists in their superclarification of things 
grammatical and semantic, with their phonemes, morphemes, complement 
patterns, and the like, and to argue with them point by point. I am 
not so enterprising. To my mind they darken a reasonably clear dis- 
cipline by presenting it under too many different kinds of light—especially 
for immature students without capacity for handling even simple linguistic 
terminology. 

Before the New Linguists arrived to enlighten us, we missed little 
in the matter of facilities for learning our language. We parsed words, 
and we analyzed sentences with diagrams. Many questions of place and 
line assignments arose, but common sense resolved them. The older 
era got on very well in the conquest of language: the writers and speakers 
it developed attest the fact. 

Splitting as many hairs as they do, it is inevitable that the New 
Linguist front should look somewhat disheveled; nevertheless, one must 
confess that it has won a large number of converts. These consist 
mainly, it seems, of young teachers not altogether sure of themselves, or 
of those teachers, unsuccessful for whatever reason in established ways, 
who reach out eagerly toward some alluring panacea; and of many so-called 
intellectuals who rejoice impartially in any and all opportunities to 
analyze and synthesize. In any event, it is the captive students of 
English who suffer most; and their present plight, if one can judge from 
their conspicuous lack of knowledge and enthusiasm, is not encouraging. 

What happens to these same students when they begin to study 
foreign languages under the new oral-auralists? To speak a foreign 
language is infinitely desirable. But this skill, for the most part, must be 
acquired by personal effort in ‘the years that follow school and college. 
Classroom emphasis on parroting, on conveying a generally trivial 
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meaning, on ordering meals or getting around on trains and planes, does 
not lead to linguistic and literary excellence in any sense, particularly 
when little or no opportunity is provided to proceed truly into the fullness 
of a language and its literature. 

A “discovery” made perhaps some thirty years ago contributed 
heavily to the oral-aural shift. Some leaders in language-teaching began 
to contend (usually citing such droll sentences as ‘““Has the maidservant 
pens, ink, and paper?”’—as if they were representative of the old sentence- 
patterns) that the old grammars were all awry because their translation 
exercises kept changing the subject. Such poor benighted souls as 
Fraser and Squair, Thomas, Gildersleeve, Marden, Ford, Grandgent, 
and the rest did not know that scientifically sound and effective illustrative 
sentences must tell a little story, must line themselves up in some recog- 
nizable sequence. 

Students were not consulted on the matter. Probably for the intel- 
ligent and diligent person it does not make any difference at all whether 
sentences illustrating points of grammar actually cohere or not. As a 
matter of fact, if they are forced to cohere, they lose variety; their 
supposed “‘spice” becomes juvenile or otherwise commonplace, and ulti- 
mately they inhibit, not encourage, broadly significant word-knowledge. 

Editorial hands seized the old French Grammar of Fraser and Squair, 
which had pleased a whole generation, “‘improved”’ it with scientifically 
flowing, up-to-date exercises, eliminated certain old-fashioned links 
with French literature, and thereby consigned both the old text and the 
new one to almost complete oblivion. A similar fate has befallen the 
fine old Spanish Grammar of Hills and Ford. 

When more and more of the new-style grammars perished prematurely 
in spite of frantic advertising, prettification set in with a vengeance. 
It was found, however, that such appeasing allurements as pictures in 
wholesale quantities not only could not compete with the ever changing 
attractions of the same sort in the “‘slick”” magazines but failed completely 
to counteract the fundamental weakness inherent in manufactured, 
artificial consecutiveness or fluidity in exercise treatment. 

Another would-be reform, at least partly connected with oral- 
auralism, resulted from the laborious counting of frequencies of individual 
word-appearance. The idea leaped into general acceptance that if, for 
example, a certain thousand words constituted 85 per cent of the running 
content of five hundred pages of prose, then the learning of these would 
make the student 85 per cent trained in the vocabulary of the language 
involved. Only after the idea had been fruitlessly applied for many 
years did the realization come, induced mainly by W. E. Bull and Norman 
J. DeWitt, that the less frequent words, the 15 per cent, were the actual, 
necessary clues or keys to meaning; that to gain the 85 per cent, while 
leaving it to the indefinite future to provide or not provide the meaning- 
bearing 15 per cent, profited little—was, in fact, because of the mis- 
application of energy and the misleading of minds through false propa- 
ganda, more a bane than a blessing. 
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None of the maligned professors of an older day ruled out oral-aural 
practice in moderation. But they knew that this was oniy one of many 
stimuli in a cause that is successful only when the student is inspired 
to continue his study of a language after his formal education ends. 
And they knew that the best way to encourage their students was to 
give them precisely what most of our students of foreign language today 
do not get—enough reading to establish a lasting regard for that which is 
specifically good in the foreign literature, something which is essential 
to a feeling for the foreign language as language. 

Finally, let us consider the English-language vocabulary problem 
which the modernistic teaching of foreign language in all our colleges 
and universities must overcome; it is a serious matter which the more 
rabid revolutionary planners ignore to their cost and ours. The late 
Geraldine P. Dilla, of the University of Kansas City, published an 
important article in School and Society, February 24, 1940.!_ She found 
by a thorough testing of her students that “‘average college freshmen of 
acceptable manners, correct dress and prosperous parentage . . . fresh 
from thoroughly modern well-equipped city school systems . . . who 
will soon become our governors and legislators,” were regularly thinking 
thoughts like the following: An emigrant is a poor person; a conservative 
is an old man; a radical is a disagreeable person whom no one likes; 
provincialism may be conversational ability; to verify is to change a 
little, to acknowledge another’s work, to stand up for something; medieval 
is not wholly civilized; prestige is good manners or culture; posterity is 
the age that is living now; a pedagogue is a temple where foreign gods are 
worshipped; and procrastination is a doctrine of the Presbyterian Church. 

I have often pleaded with friends among English and foreign-language 
instructors to adopt with me the habit of giving regular English vocabulary 
tests. The information gained has several uses: it stimulates the students, 
who invariably take interest in the procedure; it is positively significant 
in connection with grades to be expected; it entertains the teacher, who 
needs the benefit of a little nonsense now and then, and shows him how 
he may contribute his share to basic-vocabulary improvement in English, 
without which our efforts in America to teach either English or the 
foreign languages can never be satisfactory. 


A. M. Wirtuers, Concord College 


“Words, Words, Words,” LI, p. 243. 


Federated Fund-Raising for Colleges 


The cause of higher education in America is served by both gift- 
supported and tax-supported institutions, and one of the great strengths 
of our country is this diversity of support of private and public colleges 
and universities. Both kinds of institutions are essential to the con- 
tinuance of our American way of life. 

Since other sources of income, such as tuition and endowment, 
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are insufficient, voluntary support of the independent colleges and uni- 
versities is necessary if they are to continue. Should these institutions 
decline and disappear, the loss of their traditionally high quality and 
independent approach to learning would adversely affect our concepts 
of free enterprise, not only in business and education, but in every walk 
of life. 

There are many valid reasons for the spectacular increase in financial 
support given higher education during the past ten years. One of the 
major reasons is that those in higher education have learned effective 
ways of seeking and securing understanding and support. Moreover, pri- 
vate institutions have realized that there is great advantage in working 
together on joint problems. In 1949, a majority of the private colleges 
began to combine their efforts to raise funds on a state or regional basis. 
In 1958, there were forty fund-raising associations, representing nearly 
five hundred institutions throughout the nation. Late in 1958, these 
associations joined together to form the Independent College Funds of 
America, Incorporated. I.C.F.A., through its forty member associations 
with their four hundred and eighty-one member colleges, represents the 
largest federation of its kind in the United States. 

The basic premise upon which the I.C.F.A. and its member associations 
operate is that mutual assistance in promotion and development pays 
rich dividends. Colleges co-operate at the local level by agreeing to 
form an association to co-ordinate their fund-raising efforts and to pool 
and distribute the monies received. Their fund-raising efforts consist 
of an intensive and comprehensive visitation program in which teams of 
solicitors, usually two college presidents, call on the major business 
interests in the area. This program usually occupies ten to fifteen 
working days during the fall. 

In addition to the intensive short-term program, nearly every associa- 
tion has an executive director and staff that, by means of publicity and 
promotion, solicit support throughout the entire year for the member 
colleges in the area. Like the United Fund or Community Chest, the 
Association and its member colleges agree to make only one annual 
appeal to a donor. The local businessman, instead of being pressured 
by a dozen or more colleges (or by hundreds of colleges in the case of a 
national corporation), receives one call and makes one gift for equitable 
division among the members of the group. One state association which 
used this method of securing gifts for several years received an average 
annual return per college of approximately $66,000. Colleges are 
encouraged not to rely on the activities of the association alone but to 
carry on their own fund-raising efforts with other corporate prospects 
and donors, their alumni, trustees, foundations, and other sources. 

With few exceptions, the member colleges in the associations are 
accredited four-year colleges of liberal arts and sciences. All are privately 
supported. Each association determines eligibility for membership, 
schedules joint solicitational calls, and collects and distributes funds for 
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member colleges. Fund-raising is considered the chief function of the 
associations, but other activities (more closely related to education) 
have been undertaken with highly satisfactory results. Many associations 
provide year-round services to their member colleges including joint 
public-relations programs; professional counsel on long- range development 
programs; guidance on capital campaigns, trustee orientation, and 
alumni- fund activities; and recommendations of personnel to staff college 
public-relations and fund- -raising offices. 

The state associations were established jointly by college presidents 
and corporation presidents to provide a simple, direct, and businesslike 
way of directing gifts from industry to education. The I.C.F.A. seeks 
to maintain and expand this effort by developing even closer rapport 
between the colleges and the corporations. 

Whereas corporations are considered the primary source of suppurt 
by the associations and private colleges, other sources (such as small 
businesses, philanthropic foundations, and wealthy individuals) are 
not neglected. The amount of funds given by corporations through the 
state associations has increased sharply in the last decade. The situation 
is continuing to improve, and it is hoped that the establishment of the 
national organization, I.C.F.A., will cause an even greater increase in 
corporate giving—to the member associations in particular and to the 
institutions of higher education they represent. 

The five major functions of the I.C.F.A. are (1) to publicize the 
‘state association movement”; (2) to plan and co-ordinate solicitation 
of the largest national corporations; (3) to conduct research and dis- 
seminate information; (4) to encourage co-operation among state associa- 
tions; and (5) to provide a depository and a distribution point for funds. 
The Association has assumed many of the functions previously performed 
by the Commission on Colleges and Industry of the Association of 
American Colleges—in particular, the extension of the American College 
Fund through 1959. 

The Independent College Funds of America, Incorporated, in co- 
ordinating the affairs of its constituent members is guided by (1) a board 
of trustees composed of one representative from each association, ten 
businessmen from across the nation, and five college presidents from 
the Commission on Finance of the Association of American Colleges; 
(2) an executive committee composed of executives of the associations, 
college presidents, and businessmen; and (3) an executive director and 
staff with headquarters in the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New York City. 


GeraLp P. Burns, /ndependent College Funds of America, Inc. 





Editorial 


Accreditation in a Pluralistic Society 


Most of this issue of the JourNAL is devoted to our symposium on 
accrediting in higher education, one of the major problem areas with 
which our educational statesmen will have to deal during the next few 
decades. We hope that this discussion will contribute substantially 
to understanding and thus to progress in this important field. 

The symposium was planned as a discussion by competent persons 
of some of the more important aspects of the large problem rather than 
as a debate among those holding conflicting views. But as things turned 
out, there is some disagreement. If we understand correctly what they 
say, all of the contributors except Mr. Wriston believe that in our demo- 
cratic, pluralistic society, accrediting is necessary, or at least is more 
desirable than any practicable alternative. Mr. Wriston, on the con- 
trary, would do away with accrediting altogether, since “‘the pursuit of 
excellence is not advanced by the accrediting procedures.” We agree 
with this six-to-one majority, and would guess that a comparable majority 
obtains among contemporary students and practitioners of higher edu- 
cation throughout the country. 

It is instructive to think about the possible kinds of control of higher 
education as existing along a continuum. At one extreme would be 
completely centralized control by the federal government; at the other 
would be complete autonomy for the individual institution. In one 
case, admission requirements, content and organization of the curriculum, 
standards of student achievement, qualifications of professors, and all 
other important matters would be controlled by the central authority. 
At the other extreme, anyone who wished could start a college or univer- 
sity, hire anyone he pleased to teach, set up his own admission and 
graduation requirements, and compete freely for students and funds. 
This was essentially the situation in medical education before the estab- 
lishment of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and the publication of the Flexner report 
of a half-century ago. We do not believe that any responsible person 
would want to return to that state of affairs. Nor would anyone want a 
monolithic system controlled from Washington. Some moaus operanai 
between these extremes is needed; the accrediting arrangements that we 
have (which are indigenous to our culture) meet this need. 

There is, to be sure, considerable evidence in support of Mr. Wriston’s 
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view: the history of accrediting in this country has provided numerous 
examples of excessive zeal and bad judgment. The uncontrolled prolifera- 
tion of accrediting agencies and activities in the 1920’s and 1930's was 
unquestionably a serious evil. Because of this, some persons whose 
views were entitled to respect advocated the abandonment of accredita- 
tion. Happily, wiser counsels prevailed, and a movement for the reforma- 
tion rather than the abolition of accreditation got under way. It has 
had a large measure of success. 

There is still ample room for improvement, and there is reason to 
believe that progress will continue. The regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools, the professional accrediting bodies, and other 
agencies are working assiduously at the problem. The National Com- 
mission on Accrediting is providing vigorous and intelligent leadership. 
We can look forward with confidence to continued improvement. 


R. H. E. 


A Highly Promising Enterprise 


The recent announcement of the establishment of the National Youth 
Science Center is an important and exciting piece of educational news. 
The purpose of the Center will be to promote the development of scientists 
of high quality by providing a unique kind of educational experience for 
able secondary-school students. 

The idea originated some three years ago when David L. Lukens, a 


business executive, felt the need of a youth center where his scientifically 
inclined teen-age son could receive guidance in developing his talents 
from competent scientists and educators. After receiving encouragement 
from Vannevar Bush and others, he proceeded to transform his idea into 
a reality. 

The larger portion of Cushing Island, off the coast of Portland, Maine, 
was > pasa and renamed Science Island. Arrangements were made 
with Nasson College, a small liberal-arts institution not far from Portland, 
under which it will administer the project. A non-profit corporation, 
the National Youth Science Foundation, was formed to secure funds from 
private sources to pay Nasson College for operating the center. 

The National Science Foundation has made an initial grant which 
will support the program for fifty talented youths for the first six-week 
summer session. It is expected that after the first year the Center will 
receive most of its income from ‘“‘campships” provided by industries, 
labor unions, associations, and individuals. 

Able secondary-school students will be brought to the Center and given 
guidance and inspiration, with a minimum of formal instruction. The 
students will carry on projects of their own choice under the supervision 
of capable teachers. 

We believe that the Center will make a major contribution toward 
meeting one of our greatest needs—the development of scientists of 


highest quality. R. H. E. 





The Reporter 


Grrrs from corporations to associa- 
tions of privately controlled colleges 
totaled $8,791,972 in 1959, an increase 
of 10 per cent over the preceding year. 
Since 1948, when the state-association 
movement was started in Indiana, a 
total of $40,606,247 has been received 
from corporations, and the number of 
donors has grown to 8,647. The 
fourteen associations which secured 
the largest gifts, in order of the 
amount received, were those in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, New England, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, southern California, Texas, 
and Iowa. 


Tas American Civil Liberties Union 
has recently taken action urging the 
repeal, not only of the disclaimer- 
affidavit requirement, but also of the 
loyalty-oath requirement of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Of 
the two requirements, it finds the 
disclaimer ‘‘the most intolerable.” 
But it asserts that, “the affirmative 
oath, while it may be traditional in 
the induction of government officers, 
is now applied in a discriminatory way 
to those teachers and students who 
apply for funds under the National 
Defense Education Act.” 


Tae University of Chicago Com- 
mittee for the Comparative Study of 
New Nations has received a grant of 
$350,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The grant will 
support research and a five-year pro- 
gram of graduate training in this field. 
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The Committee, which is composed of 
representatives from several depart- 
ments, including law, sociology, an- 
thropology, geography, and political 
science, will concentrate on the study 
of countries which have recently 
emerged from colonial status and of 
those which will soon gain independ- 
ence, and “will explore the ways in 
which contemporary social research 
can ... assist policy-makers in new 
nations in their attempts to cope with 
some of the difficulties which come 
with independence.” 


Tae Dow Chemical Company has 
established a fellowship program which 
will enable several employees each 
year to take a leave of absence to 
obtain the Ph.D. degree. To qualify 
for a fellowship, the employee must 
have met the language requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree, have passed 
qualifying examinations admitting him 
to candidacy, and have a reasonable 
expectation of completing his work 
within one year of leave. 


Eicur colleges and universities have 
initiated teacher-education programs 
with the assistance of grants from the 
Ford Foundation totaling $2,761,250. 
The new group of grants is the third 
in a series begun by the Foundation 
in March, 1959, to help advance a 
“national ‘breakthrough’ in the educa- 
tion of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers.” Twenty-seven col- 
leges and universities, which have 
received a total of $18,200,000, are 
now included in the program. Activi- 
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ties supported by the latest grants 
range from the training of older 
married women for teaching positions 
to teaching internships and co-opera- 
tive arrangements between colleges 
and public-school systems. The Ford 
Foundation has also announced a 
grant of $4,815,000 for further support 
of the John Hay Fellowship program, 
which enables outstanding secondary- 
school teachers to pursue university 
study in the humanities and the 
natural and social sciences. 


"Teuwry-voun American college stu- 
dents from twelve states have been 
awarded two-year Marshall Scholar- 
ships for study at British universities, 
beginning in the fall. Seventeen of 
the scholars have elected to study at 
Oxford, five at Cambridge, and one 
each at the University of London and 
the University of Durham. The sub- 
jects of study chosen by the scholars 
include East African colonial studies, 
geophysics, historiography, jurispru- 
dence, law, medieval administrative 
history, modern history, natural sci- 
ence, philosophy, physics, politics and 
economics, and theology. 


Tae University of Illinois has an- 
nounced ‘that in the future it will not 
approve privately operated student 
rooming houses whose owners do not 
agree to make their “facilities avail- 
able to all students without dis- 
crimination with respect to race or 
religion.” This regulation will also 
apply to presently approved housing 
when the ownership changes, but it 
will not apply to private homes in 
which no more than three rooms are 
rented. 


Procrams of study leading to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree will be 
offered by Stephens College this fall 
for the first time. They will be 
given in four fields of particular 
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interest to women: music, theater arts, 
fashion design, and dance. Students 
in the new programs will receive their 
degrees after three academic years 
and two summers of study. Depend- 
ing on her field, a student may study 
and act in the Stephens College 
Playhouse in the summers; study 
fashion-design courses at the Parsons 
School of Design, New York City, or 
elsewhere; study dancing and acting at 
the Perry Mansfield School of Dance 
and Theater, Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado; or study music theory and 
perform on the Stephens campus. The 
College will continue its two-year 
program leading to the degree Asso- 
ciate in Arts. 


As A result of grants totaling more 
than $500,000 from federal agencies 
and private foundations, the Univer- 
sity of Colorado will be host for eight 
special institutes this summer. The 
programs are designed for graduate 
students, high-school and college 
teachers, and American and foreign 
researchers. Subject-matter will range 
from general biology, bacteriology, and 
ecology to physics, economics, applied 
mathematics, and modern languages. 
Support for the programs is coming 
from the National Science Foundation, 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Ford Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the armed forces, 
and professional organizations. 


“Tae Academic Senate at Michigan 
State University has voted 400 to 248 
in favor of a voluntary basic Reserve 
Officers Training Program for M.S.U. 


students. The resolution urges that 
the present ROTC program be made 
voluntary not later than September, 
1961, and that a one-term course 
about political-military affairs be re- 
quired instead. The Senate vote will 
be presented as a recommendation to 
the Board of Trustees for final action. 





Reviews 


HIGHER EpucaTIon For Business, dy 
Robert Aaron Gordon and James 
Edwin Howell. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. xi+ 
491 pp. $3.50. 

THE EpucaTion oF AMERICAN Busi- 
NESSMEN, by Frank C. Pierson et al. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. xix+740 pp. 
$7.50. 

Here are two massive studies of 
collegiate business education pub- 
lished in the same year and remarkably 
similar in scope, contents, and conclu- 
sions. It is to be hoped that, coming 


with a double impact and with such 
forthright handling of the problem, 


these books will have the meliorative 
influence which their importance 
merits. 

Essentially, the authors are saying 
that, in general, day students in 
undergraduate business colleges are 
intellectually inferior to the liberal- 
arts students; that the business cur- 
riculums tend to be too specialized; 
that the relation of academic prepara- 
tion to business requirements has not 
been discerned, and as a result too 
little emphasis has been placed on 
liberal and cultural requirements; that 
the problem of securing properly 
qualified faculty is an ever present 
and vital one; that although it is 
dificult to appraise the results of 
business education in terms of the 
preparation given students and sub- 
sequent achievement, they do not 
appear to be impressive. 

None of these problems of the 
undergraduate school are actually new, 
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but they take on a fresh urgency in 
these forceful and well-documented 
studies. Surely there is here a clear 
call for changes in business education— 
in objectives, in methods, and in the 
training of teachers—and for a fresh 
examination of what kinds of execu- 
tives business needs, whether it knows 
it or not, and whether parents and 
students are aware of it or not. For 
the evidence seems clear that what we 
now have is more or less a response to 
the demands of uninformed parents 
and students, who have tended to see 
in the school of business the open 
sesame to good business placement 
and ready advancement. 

A somewhat different evaluation is 
accorded to the few graduate schools 
of business. The situation at the 
graduate level seems to present a more 
heartening picture. In this reviewer's 
opinion, the fifth- and sixth-year 
programs (or the fourth- and fifth-) 
seem to have much in their favor. 

There is also an interesting review 
of evening classes and of various types 
of refresher courses for executives, 
conducted on a broad basis for those 
who already have some years of 
business experience. The problem of 
refresher courses for executives is an 
interesting and exigent one. The 
field is full of experimentation but 
lacks clear guidelines to the best 
ways to proceed. There is a manifest 
need here, and ventures with diverse 
objectives and methods concerning 
timing, contents, and instruction are 
desirable while the experimental period 
continues. Executives from thirty- 
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five to fifty years of age can unques- 
tionably profit by a withdrawal from 
the day-to-day arena on behalf of a 
detached, critical view of their jobs 
and of economic and social life in 
general. But the truth is that the 
kind of mature and philosophic teach- 
ers who can truly help them are in 
short supply and probably will con- 
tinue to be. We stand in grave need 
of more teachers of the kind that 
might be enlisted from departments 
of philosophy or literature; not tech- 
nicians, but men of wisdom. 

Here are informed, sympathetic, 
but unremittingly honest accounts 
dealing with a facet of higher education 
which should have gone under the 
microscope some years ago. They 
supply for university administrators 
and deans and faculties of schools of 
business, data necessary for recognizing 
and dealing intelligently with the 
problems involved in business educa- 
tion. The answers are not easy, and 
vested interests which seek to main- 


tain the status quo will have to be 
gradually dislodged or overruled. But 
undeniably we now have the principles 
on which to build a program of radical 


alteration. These two studies are an 
invaluable contribution to our re- 
examination of the content and method 
of one confused phase of higher 
education. 
Orpway TEAD 
Briarcliff College 


SELF-EVALUATION AND ACCREDITA- 
TION IN HiGHER EpucatTIion, edited 
by Roy J. Deferrari. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1959. xii+362 pp. $3.50. 
The annual Catholic University 

workshop in higher education held 

during the summer of 1958 was 
devoted to the study of administration 
in higher education in relation to self- 
evaluation and accreditation. The 
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recently published proceedings of this 
workshop include (1) the introductory 
papers, devoted to major administra- 
tive topics; (2) special reports on the 
current status of accreditation in 
the United States; and (3) summary 
reports of seminars concerned with the 
responsibilities of presidents, academic 
deans, and registrars in various types 
of institutions. 

The first section, or approximately 
two-thirds of the volume, is devoted 
to the main topics: fundamental 
administrative and _ organizational 
problems and procedures, the responsi- 
bilities of primary administrative 
officers and faculty, and institutional 
finance and support. These topics 
are treated in some detail with a view 
to establishing the proper frame of 
reference for the subsequent considera- 
tion of institutional self-evaluation and 
accreditation. It was apparently as- 
sumed that those attending the work- 
shop would be rather inexperienced in 
the field of higher educational adminis- 
tration, as a result of which the main 
topics appear to have been handled at 
almost the primer level. The intro- 
ductory approach was undoubtedly 
justified, but it tends to limit the 
usefulness of the volume for those 
who are sophisticated. At times there 
is a tendency to belabor the obvious 
with respect to such matters as basic 
institutional documents, the relation- 
ship of the administration to the 
trustees, qualities to be looked for in 
presidents, deans, and registrars, and 
soon. The chapter devoted to “The 
Administration and Academic Affairs,” 
however, will be of real interest to 
institutions making plans for self- 
evaluation, since it outlines in detail 
the planning and execution of a com- 
prehensive scif-study in one complex 
institution. 

For general readers, the second 
section of this volume of proceedings 
will prove to be the most interesting. 
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Beginning with a brief review of the 
general status of accreditation in the 
United States, it presents excellent 
descriptions of the accreditation phi- 
losophy and procedures of such diverse 
groups as the following: the Board of 
Regents of the State University 
of New York, the Middle States 
Association, the North Central Asso- 
ciation, and the National Commission 
on Accrediting. The description of 
the North Central Association, by 
Norman Burns, is particularly signifi- 
cant, since it shows clearly the evolu- 
tion of modern accrediting, beginning 
with the rather unholy emphasis on 
quantitative criteria and progressing 
to the more significant and more 
dificult attempts to study each insti- 
tution in the light of its own objectives, 
with emphasis on quality and recogni- 
tion of the fact that there can be 
excellence in diversity. In addition, 


there are worth-while chapters on 
such topics as “The Use of Accrediting 


for Self-Improvement,” “Transition 
from Nonaccreditation to Accredita- 
tion,” and “General Procedures for 
Self-Evaluation.” 

Certainly the most important con- 
tribution of this volume, it would 
seem, is its success in bringing together 
clear statements of the basic philos- 
ophy, operating procedures, practical 
problems, and ultimate objectives of 
some of the principal accrediting 
groups in the country. The chief 
weakness of the section dealing with 
accreditation is its neglect of almost 
half of the regional accrediting agen- 
cies and the fact that it makes only 
passing reference to even the most 
important of the professional accredit- 
ing groups (for example, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education). This may be justified so 
far as the regional groups are con- 
cerned on the score that despite their 
diversity they tend to agree on such 
things as basic philosophy, emphasis 
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on qualitative standards, and ultimate 
objectives; but more complete treat- 
ment of some of the special accrediting 
groups would have been helpful. 

As might have been expected, those 
reporting on the various accrediting 
groups emphasized strongly the obvi- 
ous, though frequently overlooked, 
fact that accreditation is never in- 
tended to be an end in itself. Never 
a guarantee of excellence, it is simply 
a means to an end, a device to stimu- 
late institutions to become as effective 
as possible. As F. Taylor Jones 
points out, 

. . . Thinking of accreditation as a tool 
rather than as a goal is the cue to its 
educational usefulness. Its primary func- 
tion... is to help institutions achieve 
their maximum educational effectiveness, 
each in its own chosen field (page 291). 
This thought recurs throughout the 
proceedings. And it seems clear that 
this point has become more widely 
recognized and more completely appre- 
ciated in recent years, both by college 
faculties and administrations and by 
those professionally engaged in the 
work of accrediting. In the light of 
this, one can only wonder at the rather 
contentious and somewhat contra- 
dictory remark of the editor, in his 
Foreword to the volume, when he 
states that 

unfortunately, all administrators, including 
some presidents, are open and avowed 
enemies of all forms of accreditation, and 
oppose and discredit it on every possible 
occasion . . . (page iv). 

It should be rather obvious ‘that this 
sweeping generalization is, fortu- 
nately, not supported by fact. 

The final section of the volume, 
devoted to summary reports of seminar 
discussions, will be of little value to 
anyone not present for the seminars. 
Their very brevity made it impossible 
for the reporters to present much 
more than a list of the problems 
considered. 
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Although the book contains much 
that is both interesting and useful, 
a much more comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of college and 
university accreditation was subse- 
quently published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. This volume, Accredi- 
tation in Higher Education, edited by 
Lloyd E. Blauch, is certain to become 
the guidebook for teachers and ad- 
ministrators concerned with college 
accreditation. 

L. V. Britt 
University of Detroit 


ACCREDITATION: A STRUGGLE OVER 
STANDARDS IN HIGHER EpucaTION, 
by William K. Selden. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. xv+ 
138 pp. $2.50. 

This is a “comprehensively written, 
non-detailed explanation of accredit- 
ing” in higher education as it has 
developed in the United States. The 
author, who since 1955 has been 
executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, speaks 
out of a wealth of practical experience 
with the problem and a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature. His 
thesis is that 

. accreditation is a method for control- 
ling academic standards, and that as a 
result of a singular combination of social 
forces, this method has been developed 
in the United States in marked contrast 
to the systems employed in all other 
countries of the world (page xv) 


His approach to the problem is 


historical. He contrasts social and 
educational conditions in this country 
with those obtaining elsewhere, depicts 
the “‘active confusion” in collegiate 
education at the turn of the century, 
traces the rise of general and profes- 
sional accrediting, shows some of the 
excesses that developed, and discusses 
the revolt of the 1950's .against 
accrediting which led eventually to 
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the organization of the National 
Commission and the very substantial 
improvements in accrediting policies 
and methods that have taken place 
in the past few years. He concludes 
with a list of practical questions that 
must be faced as accrediting procedures 
are revised to meet the new conditions 
of our time. 

This book is a fine example of a 
brief but comprehensive treatment of 
a complex and important subject. 
The text comprises only ninety-five 
pages; it is supplemented by forty- 
three notes, elaborating the treatment 
of specific points, and an extensive 
bibliography. 

The author has rendered a fine 
service to higher education: this book 
is the best introduction to accrediting 
that we have. Persons who wish to 
pursue the subject further would do 
well to use the more detailed account 
edited by Lloyd Blauch, Accreditation in 
Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1959). 
The two treatments complement each 
other very well. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
by Oskar Morgenstern. New York: 
Random House, 1959. xii+ 306 pp. 
$3.95. 

Francis Bacon once wrote that 
“some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” This book, by 
a professor of political economy at 
Princeton, is distinctly in the last 
category. It is a thoroughly dis- 
turbing book, and comes out at a 
peak of complacency in our history. 
In spite of the jolts the United States 
has received from the Sputniks, from 
Soviet achievements in research and 
higher education, and from Mr. K.’s 
visit last September, we are still 
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happily ignorant about the dangers 
of the Soviet threat. 

Mr. Morgenstern knows what he is 
talking about. He has long grappled 
with defense problems as a Pentagon 
adviser and a consultant to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. His writ- 
ing is compact, and he relies on facts 
acquired at first hand rather than on 
surmise. He seems to be telling us 
that if we want to survive as a free 
nation, we shall have to sacrifice far 
more—we are in a war that the United 
States and the West will, it now 
appears, surely lose. Our enemy is 
determined to win. 

In some eleven chapters nearly every 
topic concerning national defense that 
the intelligent civilian needs to know 
about is treated with insight and 
understanding. We learn not only 
about our own position and strength 
but about Russia’s state of develop- 
ment. Here are some examples of the 
subjects covered: accidental large- 
scale war (pages 61-74), techniques 
of political war (pages 278-86), eco- 
nomic warfare (pages 215-23), eco- 
nomic aspects of defense (pages 191- 
222), information and security (pages 
224-60), “military worth” (pages 203- 
205), and the oceanic system (pages 
80-103). 

For university professors, teachers, 
and students generally, there are 
many pertinent passages. In this re- 
view I shall concentrate on them 
rather than on the alarming references 
to our declining military-strength. 

In the section headed “The Uni- 
versities: Mainstay of Our Future 
Power?”, Morgenstern argues that 
“there is certainly no question that 
the preservation of peace and our 
existence as a free society over the long 
run is impossible, if we fall behind the 
enemy intellectually and technologi- 
cally” (page 179). 

The analysis is sharp and penetrat- 
ing: American university organization 
is antiquated; the scholars and scien- 
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tists themselves will have to run the 
universities; standards for teaching 
and for admission to college will have 
to be raised; the “right milieu’ has to 
be created. 

Most alarming is the unnoticed fact 
that professors are no longer inde- 
pendent scholars—they are ‘‘teaching 
staff” and part of the “personnel.” 
Professors should be represented on 
boards of trustees; the ever- 
multiplying deans are too frequently 
not eminent, active scholars them- 
selves. . . . There is a saddening ina- 
bility and unwillingness to speak one’s 
mind, lest one’s opinions be interpreted 
as a criticism of the administration”; 
in short, “the mood on the university 
campus is tepid, placid, genteel’’ 
(pages 184-85). I concur. 

After nearly three years of experi- 
ence with a National Security Policy 
Seminar, I am convinced that Morgen- 
stern does not overstate the case when 
he says that not many of our students 
or professors are aware of the terrible 
danger which faces the country and 
the world. 

If I thought it would do any good, I 
would urge that The Question of 
National Defense be made the subject 
of discus ‘general faculty meet- 
ing in every coi. ». and university in 
the land. But I give up. We will 
learn again when it is too late. 

H. F. Harvie 
Ohio State Univers‘ty 


THE ORDEAL OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
University, by George Kimball 
Plochmann. Carbondale, Illinois: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 


1959. xxxit+662 pp. $5.75. 


The primal feeling, romance in its essen- 
tial nature, the most evanescent yet ubi- 
quitous feeling, is the passion of love, by 
which I mean here chiefly the love of 
work which if taken away would cast the 
University into nothingness. It is the 
founding impulse (page 620). 
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These words with which the author 
concludes his book succinctly state 
his attitude toward Southern Illinois 
University. The book is a work of 
love, which greatly enhances its qual- 
ity and readability but also contrib- 
utes to certain weaknesses. 

Mr. Plochmann is a philosopher who 
writes in the nineteenth-century man- 
ner, with scholarly charm and leisure- 
liness. The book reminds one not so 
much of the social scientist’s analytical 
description of the growth of an insti- 
tution as of a romantic novel by 
Thackeray or Hardy in which the 
author emphasizes his central figure 
by detailed descriptions of the physi- 
cal setting, the customs and morals of 
the surrounding society, and the 
psychic condition of the heroine. 

The leisurely approach allows the 
author to explore each wrinkle and 
dimple of his loved one while reminis- 
cing about her origins and philosophiz- 
ing about her role in the great society. 
According to the Foreword, written 
by Delyte Morris, president of South- 
ern Illinois University, the original 
purpose of the book was to dwell at 
some length upon the “contributions 
of individual members of the staff to 
the University’s advancement”; but, 
he writes, Mr. Plochmann not only 
did this but also analyzed “fully the 
background and objectives of this 
University” and “‘measured its intel- 
lectual development against a broad 
concept of the function of universities 
generally” (page x). Although the 
author states modestly that he is not 
developing a philosophic treatise, he 
nevertheless presents his personal phi- 
losophy on almost every aspect of 
higher education, including courses, 
curriculums, functions of universities, 
student life, town life, faculty roles, 
and even the modern problem of the 
educationist’s place in higher educa- 
tion. He frequently displays keen in- 
sight into academic affairs and quite 
obviously has given much more thought 
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to higher education and developed a 
much more consistent philosophy about 
it than have many of the best profes- 
sors or practicing administrators. Oc- 
casionally these lengthy generalizations 
on some aspect of education omit any 
specific reference to Southern. This 
is somewhat disconcerting (although 
perhaps understandable) when Ploch- 
mann writes of promotions, salaries, 
college research, teaching loads, and 
other matters directly affecting the 
faculty. 

The book is really a sweeping review 
of what goes on in institutions of 
higher education. It contains most 
of the meat of The Academic Market- 
place without the Madison Avenue 
pyrotechnics. Plochmann accurately 
describes the “ordeal” of colleges in 
process of changing their role and 
status from normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges to more complex institu- 
tions. While the wealth of detail 
applies to Southern Illinois University, 
almost any public general college today 
could substitute a few names, dates, 
and titles (including “‘university’’) and 
have a good history of its own 
“ordeal.” 

It is on just this point that Ploch- 
mann’s love for his institution tends 
to weaken the book. He admits in 
the Preface that the problems of 
Southern Illinois “bear at least slight 
resemblance” to those of other insti- 
tutions, but he generally proceeds as 
if his institution were somehow 
unique in its problems of growth, 
gaining favorable action from the legis- 
lature on budgets and functions, 
obtaining scholarly faculty members, 
and reacting to the provincialism of its 
environs. The prideful remark that 
Southern Illinois University “‘has be- 
come the most rapid [sic] growing in 
the country” (page 556) is presented 
without proof and could be challenged 
by institutions in California, Florida, 
and Michigan. 

The reason for pressing the view 
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that Southern Illinois is unique in- 
volves the real but unstated purpose 
of the book; that is, to show that the 
institution, if not now a true uni- 
versity, will be, tomorrow or the next 
day. Much of the descriptive em- 
phasis is on university traditions of 
scholarship, on standards of excellence, 
and on ancient origins. In contrast 
to the generally fine balance of the 
book, too little importance is attached 
to the fact that Southern was not 
accredited as a teachers’ college until 
1928, that its program was not ex- 
panded until 1943, that few doctorates 
were held by the faculty before 1946, 
and that in 1955 (the time of writing) 
the library contained only 170,000 
volumes. 

Mr. Plochmann 


stresses that a 


university is judged by its curriculum 
and its faculty, and that the curricu- 
lum is judged by the students pro- 
duced, but he systematically omits 
all evidence showing the scope of the 


curriculums in number, type, and 
level of program; the number and 
level of degrees held by the faculty; 
and the ability level or achievement 
of the students attracted to and 
graduated from the “university.” Mr. 
Plochmann’s love for Southern also 
allows him to undervalue or to omit 
pointed discussion of the need for 
faculty participation in program de- 
velopment, educational policy, hiring, 
promotions, and other matters in 
institutions which wish to be looked 
upon as universities. Consequently 
I cannot agree with him that “lack 
of money is the leading, or 
perhaps the only, reason why Southern 
has not yet . . . achieved the struc- 
ture and full efficacy of a university” 
(page 616). Lastly, only love could 
overlook the fickleness of institutional 
fate and enable him to come to the 
conclusion that if 

Southern Illinois did not have a university, 
full-bodied and rich, certainly by this time 
Southern has been set so firmly upon the 
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track to becoming one that only an 
astounding calamity could prevent this 
self-fulfillment (page 616). 
Lyman A. GLENNY 
Sacramento State College 


Short Review 
AMERICAN DISSERTATIONS ON FOREIGN 

EpucatTion, edited by Walter Crosby 

Eells. Washington, D.C.: Com- 

mittee on International Relations, 

National Education Association, 

1959. xxxix+300 pp. $5.75. 

In this bibliography of 5,716 theses 
and dissertations in comparative edu- 
cation, Mr. Eells, author of several 
works on Japanese and other Asian 
educational systems, has classified the 
studies geographically, first by con- 
tinent and then by country. In both 
the Master’s and Doctor’s fields, a 
significant majority are on educa- 
cation in Asia and Europe; only 1 per 
cent are on Oceania and 3.8 per cent 
on Africa. Although the Master’s and 
Doctor’s works jn each area are listed 
separately, no distinction is made 
between the different varieties of 
degrees. Most of the doctorates are 
Doctor of Philosophy, but some are 
Doctor of Pedagogy, Doctor of Edu- 
cation, and Doctor of Religious Edu- 
cation. Similarly, most of the Mas- 
ter’s degrees are Master of Arts, but a 
number of them are Master of Science, 
Master of Science in Education, and 
Master of Religious Education. This 
arrangement may possibly lessen the 
value of the book for some users. 

The Introduction contains a dis- 
cussion of the method of compiling the 
information as well as_ statistical 
analyses of the theses. This book 
should be of value to many people in 
the field of education: graduate stu- 
dents who wish to avoid duplication 
of topics already studied; reference 
librarians; and foreign educators who 
are interested in the work their stu- 
dents have done in America. 
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